


1962 Rambler American ■•400" Four-Door Station Wagon. Superb appointments, 125 HP Overhead Valve Six. 


K Performer At A Real toD Price 


Of all 16 U.S. cars that have 6- 
cylinder engines slandard, only one 
other gives you so much power- 
per-pound as the Rambler Ameri- 
can “400”. That's performance. 
You save plenty because Rambler 
American prices are the lowest of 
any U.S. -built car — bar none. 
That's value. 

Want to f£et tlotvn to ra.ses? 

1. Rambler's all-welded Single-Unit 
construction uses almost twice as 
many welds as are used in other 


cars. Thai’s why Ramblers are so 
rattle-free, last so long, feel so solid. 

2. Every Rambler, in addition to 
13 other ruslproofmg steps, goes 
through a Deep-Dip rustproofing 
bath — right up to the roof. 

3. Every ’62 Rambler has Double- 
Safety Brakes — one system for 
front wheels, one for rear — price- 
less protection. Self adjusting loo. 

4. New exclusive F.-Stiek automatic- 
clutch transmission is yours in any 
’62 Rambler American for only 


S59.50* — and it gives you the 
economy of a stick shift, loo. 

The number of advancements in the 
’62 Rambler can make your head 
spin — all the prices are lower. 

If you want your money to talk big, 
go talk to your Rambler dealer. 

'Manufacturer's suggested factory-deirvered price. 

RAMBLER 

World Standard of 
Compact Car Excellence 





Why it makes sense to go Crestliner... 

REVOLUTIONARY 
AND TOTALLY NEW 
ALUMINUM HULL! 


foam cushions in luxurious 
vinyl, Stern pan is unitized 
with hull for great strength. 


Even our test drivers couldn’t take the punishment they 
gave this new hull! it's a revolutionary idea in boat building. 
It’s the biggest news on the waterfront this year — and it 
comes from Crestliner. 

Start with heavy gauge plates of new marine aluminum 
alloy. Shape them to a sleek hull form. Join these plates, 
full length, in extruded aluminum moldings. Bond each joint 
with a continuous hidden weld, until the entire hull is fused 
into one structural piece— unitized. No rivets to mar its beau- 
tiful, fast lines. No excess deadweight of ribs and braces! 
The sparkling new runabout shown above is a full 14 feet 
long but light in weight, seats six luxuriously, and performs 
like a breeze. A 40 HP outboard will zip two adults along 
at 32 mph; 50 HP will plane it with six aboard. Nobody builds 
a boat like Crestliner. Go see your Crestliner dealer: he has 
dozens of handsome models, in aluminum and fiberglass; 
he offers liberal terms and trade-ins. See him this very week! 


ASK TO SEE THIS BIG CATALOG at 
your Crestliner dealer's, or 
write us for your own copy, 
at Thompsonville, Conn. 



A DIVISION OF BIGELOW-SANFORD, INC., HEADQUARTERS: 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN, LICENSEE: V/ATERLOO, CANADA. AFFILIATE: COMO. ITALY 




LEADING FINANCIERS 
TEST 1246 NEW IMPERIALS 


A few weeks ago, a number of the nation’s top financial executives were invited to 
test new 1962 Imperials. 

Cars were delivered to them on a pre-arranged day, and they were asked to drive the 
Imperials precisely as they drive their own cars ... to duplicate as closely as practical 
the kinds of driving situations they encounter in the cars they own. 

They were asked to make thorough comparisons on any points they felt were impor- 
tant to them ... to evaluate Imperial particularly on the features or performance 
characteristics they especially like in their present cars. 

A gratifying number of these men (nearly all of whom already owned fine cars) tested 
Imperials and have now bought a new one . . . but whether the rest eventually do or 
not, none of them will soon forget Imperial’s superior riding quality, its unexpectedly 
vivid performance, the precision of its coachwork, inside and out. 

If you would like an Imperial placed at your disposal for a similar test, write on your 
letterhead to General Manager, Imperial Division, 12200 East Jefferson, Detroit, Michi- 
gan . . . and arrangements will be made. 

MPEKIAL 

America’s Most Carefully Built Car 
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EVERY SUNDAY ON TV- 


SEE THE WORLD’S GREATEST GOLFERS 
PLAY THE WORLD’S GREATEST COURSES 



BANFF 


This Sunday, January 14th, at Banff Springs, Canada— 
JACK BURKE, JR. , former Masters Champion, 
vs STAN LEONARD, 8-time Canadian PGA Champion 



SHELL'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 

Sundays • Consult your local paper for time and station 



16'fiberglass runabouts only $1070 and $995* 

Unleash either of these sleek speedsters . . . Comet or Meteor . . . and streak out for 
pure pleasure afloat. Turn and twist . . . they’re as nimble as dancers. Their timeless 
design is as functional as that of the clipper ship. And, it’ll be as modern many boat- 
ing years hence as it is today. Lapstrake construction provides bull strength and a 
ride soft as down. Comet and Meteor differ in colors and in sealing. Both have a 
lengthy standard equipment list. OBC rating is 15 to 80 hp. Ask your Starcrafl 
dealer to show you the full one-year guarantee. Write for free color catalog today. 
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WALKKIO 


Insist on Walker’s DeLuxe. 
Unconditionally elegant. Matured to the 
exact moment of mellow perfection. 


Walker’s DeLuxe is O years old 


SIRMSHI BOURSON WHISKEY • 66.8 PROOF 
HIRAM WALKER i SOHS INC.. PEORIA, III. 


It’s great to take chances 
but not on your bourbon 


THOROUGHBRED 

RACING 



In just a few hours by Jet. the soason.s cliange. Suddenly it’.s 
Spring and you can feel its youthful zest. Uclax your mind, tone 
up your spirit, re-wind your enthusiasm. Como to Boca. We have 
everything from sunshine to Sam Snead, a mile-long ocean beach, 
.skcct, tennis and archery. And, of course, the impeccable service 
and haute cuisine that has become the hallmark of Boca. Write 
now^ for reservations to R. S. Leggett, or call your Travel Agent. 



Stakes through January 27 
JANUARY 11 

Santa Monica Handicap. $20,000 added. 
4-ycar-olds and up, fillies and mares. 7 
furlongs, Santa Anita Park, Calif.* 

JANUARY 13 

San Fernando Stakes. S50.000 added, 
4-year-olds, I Vi ntiles, Santa Anita Park, 
Calif. 

Brouard Handicap. S15.000 added. }- 
year-olds, ifif, miles. Tropical Park, Fla. 

JANUARY 16 

Tropical Park Handicap. $50,000 added. 

3- year-otds and up, I Vi miles. Tropical 
Park, Fla. 

JANUARY 17 

Royal Poinciana Handicap, $25,000 
added. 3-year-ok1s and up. 6 furlongs, 
Hialeah Park. Fla. 

San Miguel Stakes, $15,000 added. 3- 
year-old colts and geldings. fiVi ftir- 
longs. Santa Anita Park, Calif. 

JANUARY 20 

Hibiscus Stakes, $25,000 added, 3-year- 
old colts and geldings, 6 furlongs, Hia- 
leah Park, Fla. 

San Marcos Handicap. $25,000 added,. 

4- ycar-olds and up. I Vi miles, turf. Santa 
Anita Park, Calif. 

Santa Maria Handicap. 525,000 added. 
4-year-olds and up, fillies and mares.' 
I'lfi miles. Santa Anita Park, Calif. 
Pelletcri Handicap, $10,000 added. 3- 
year-olds and up, 6 furlongs. Fair 
Grounds, La. 

JANUARY 23 

San Pascua! Handicap. $25,000 added. 
4-ycar-olds and up, I'ui miles, Santa 
Anita Park. Calif. 

JANUARY 24 

Jasmine Stakes, $25,000 added, 3-year- 
old fillies, 7 furlongs, Hialeah Park. Flu. 

JANUARY 25 

Santa Ynez Stakes, $15,000 added. 3- 
year-old fillies, 6'/2 furlongs. Santa Anita 
Park. Calif. 

JANUARY 27 

Royal Palm Handicap. $25,000 added. 
3-year-olds and up. I '/s rnilcs. Hialeah 
Park. Fla. 

Santa Anita Maturity, $170,000 esti- 
mated, 4-year-olds, 1 Vi miles, Santa 
Anita Park, Calif. 

Thelma Stakes, $10,000 added, 3-ycar- 
old fillies, 6 furlongs. Fair Grounds, 
La. END 
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Here is an extraordinary book that covers every 
important event in the exciting, 200-year history of 
the automotive age; 72 pages of full-color, with many 
two-page portraits of the finest cars ever built... 

T his is THF! book for anyone who 
has ever owned, driven, or yearned 
for u sublime automobile. Here is the 
whole rousing story of the "horseless 
carriage" — from snorting 18th cen- 
tury steam chariots to the fantastic 
super-cars of tomorrow. Complete 
with every important event and all 
the lore that author-expert Ralph 
Stein has gathered in a lifetime of un- 
abashed automobile madness! 

$100/000 Spenf to 
Bring You This Book 
THE TREASURY OF THE AUTO- 
MOBILE is filled with color-perfect 
portraits of Grand Marques and 
Grand PrU cars, sports cars and res- 
torations. Museums, private collec- 
tions here and abroad were combed 
for pictures. Special crows photo- 
graphed unique “collector's items.” 

The result: A magnificent 
book of 2.')2 pages . . . over 
250 superb drawings and 
photographs ... 72 pages 
of the finest color repro- 
ductions ... all in a hand- 
some lifetime binding of 
deluxe buckram. 


To fully appreciate this 
car fancier’s masterpiece, 
we will send a copy — at 
oar risk, for TWO FUI.L 
WEEKS’ f'REE EXAMI- 
NATION - as quickly as 
you return the coupon below. 

Cars Men Drive with Pride and fury 

The author of this fabulous book is 
Ralph Stein — which to any connois- 
seur of great automobiles is a solid 


guarantee of its excellence. Au- 
thor Stein . . . who bought his 
first car (a 3-liter 22/90 Alfa- 
Roineoi in 1932 ... is recognized 
as the leading authority in the 
field. 

Stein takes a penetrating look 
at the best cars of all time : The incom- 
parable Rolls Royce Silver Ghost of 
1907 . . . the incredible Phantom III of 
1936 [which would cost 560,000 to 
duplicate today) . . , the unforgettable 
1910 Alfonso XIII . . . that ultra-crea- 
tion of the 1930’s, the Dusenberg! Here 
are the men, the companies whose very 
names are exciting: Bugatti, Mercedes, 
Jaguar, Model T, Mercer, .\ifa-Romeo, 
Bentley, Hispano-Suiza. And here are 
the genuine sports cars, including the 
hottest “job” you can drive in public, 
and then, by merely slapping a num- 
ber on its flank, race it and VilN'.-the 
.250-GT Berlinetta Ferrari. 

Ralph Stein’s chronicle 
of the automobile begins 
200 years ago, and comes 
right on down to the cars 
that make their names on 
the perilous racing circuits 
of Europe and America to- 
day. Every important 
make, every model, every 
engine, every cam and 
gearbox that has played 
its significant part in the 
breathtaking history of 
the automobile is discussed, ex- 
plained, enjoyed — for Ralph Stein 
is writing of the enthralling nobby he 
lives, and in this extraordinary book 
he communicates every ounce of his 
enthusiasm to you! 


To Thoughtful 
Wives and 
Sweethearts: 

litre's a SIOO.OOO gilt 
idea.' That's what tt 
c^l to prepare toU 


ACCEPT THIS BOOK FREE 

ior Two weeks' exominaTion 
Send Coupon Without Aloney 


volume 
for fti'o full weeks FREE 
— entirely at our risk. See 
the scores of great auto- 
mobiles shown in the per- 
fect color illustrations. 
Put on imaginary goggles 
and duster as you step 
back into the enchanted 
world of the cars of yes- 


terday. Show the book to 
your friends. THEN, if 
you could possibly live 
happily loif/ionl it . . . 
send it back, owe nolhivy. 
Otherwi.se, pav onlv the 
price (on CONVEN- 
IENT TERMS, if you 
wish) given in the cou- 
pon. Golden Press, Inc., 
Dept. G281. 2.39 Great Neck 
Rd., Great Neck, L.I., N.Y. 




Your taste will become clear and alive, because 


KENT with the MICRONITE filter 
refines away harsh flavor... 
refines away hot taste... makes the 
taste of a cigarette mild and kind! 


Get your taste buds back to normal. Try a car- 
ton of Kent without switching and see how Kent 
is kind-tasting to your taste buds, kind-tasting 
to your throat. Enjoy the wonderful taste of the 
world’s finest quality tobaccos. Then try your 
old brand! What a difference in taste! You’ll feel 
better about smoking with the taste of Kent. 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY— FIRST WITH THE FINEST CtGARETTES-THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 




SCORECARD 


A POX ON TAXES 

Like most fighters who have made for- 
tunes in the ring and lost them in Inter- 
nal Revenue offices, Ingemar Johansson 
is understandably irritated about it all. 
*’Air’ is a tax system that makes charges 
against boxers’ rare bonanzas quite as if 
they were salaried workers whose earn- 
ings are spread over 40 years or more. 
Not that Ingemar is destitute. He is, in 
fact, wealthy, and was comparatively rich 
before he ever fought Floyd Patterson or 
sang with Dinah Shore. 

Still, some rather intemperate remarks 
were attributed to him not too long ago 
in the Swedish evening newspaper £.v- 
prexsen. According to Expresseii, Inge- 
mar said: 

“I don’t care two pins about Sweden 
or America. I have enough money in 
Switzerland. The dividends are so large 
that I could not spend them all what- 
ever 1 did. . . . There are as many gang- 
sters in tax establishments in the U.S. as 
in professional boxing. . . . The Ameri- 
cans can search with binoculars for my 
tax money. I haven't the slightest idea of 
using my money in Switzerland to pay 
taxes in the U.S. The money I have in the 
U.S. can go to tax . . . perhaps 2 million 
kronor. I have been sentenced to pay 
5 million. The 3 million lacking they can 
consider themselves cheated of.” 

Ingemar has about S350.000 in escrow 
in the U.S., and his tax bill is a bit more 
than $1 million. He insisted later that 
the quotes were “cursed lies” and “gross 
misunderstanding.” 

Well, even though his indignation may 
have been overstated, you can’t blame 
Ingemar for being mad about the tax 
deal. Fighters are especially handicapped 
by our tax laws — as, for instance, Joe 
Louis. They arc entitled to rant some- 
what. More than a few of us loyal Amer- 
icans will, on the eve of April 16, do a 
little snarling, too. 

A VOTE FOR NO VOTE 

With the firing of Coach Buster Ramsey 
by the Buffalo Bills last week, it can be 
said that the American Football League 
is gaining some of the more dubious 


elements of maturity. Ramsey became 
the fifth AFL coach to be fii;ed within 
the last four months and, as we all know, 
when bad teams lose, even good coaches 
must depart. Ramsey followed Eddie 
Erdelatz of Oakland, Lou Rymkus of 
Houston, Lou Saban of Boston, Sammy 
Baugh of New York and probably pre- 
cedes Frank Filchock of Denver in the 
AFL's ever-lengthening list of deposed 
coaches. One thing to be said for the 
AFL’s owners; not one of them gave 
his coach a vote of confidence the day 
before he fired him. 

THE LATIN HERO 

David Brinkley's Journal, which made 
its first appearance on television 14 
weeks ago, last week examined Anto- 
nino Rocca, the most famous wrestler 
currently performing in America. Brink- 
ley presented Rocca not merely as a 
pro wrestler but as the idol of hundreds 
of thousands of Puerto Ricans living in 
the continental U.S. 

Brinkley described Rocca (who is, in- 
cidentally, an Argentine) and the Puerto 
Rican adulation of him in subjective de- 
tail: “The second-raters, the bums and 
the freaks have been in the ring and 
warmed up the customers, and now it 
is time for the Latin Hero. He will ap- 
pear — all muscle and animal vigor — and 
the audience will sjt there and watch him 
act out their dreams. He may lose the 
first fall, but in the end his great strength 
and noble purpose, like virtue, always 
wins. They watch this act repeated over 
and over and never tire of it. If anyone 
tells them it is planned, they don’t care. 
They like the show and like the way 
it turns out; and if it takes some plan- 
ning and arranging to make it turn out 
right, that’s the way it is in everyday 
life, and nobody cares. And for the Puer- 
to Ricans, Tony Rocca is the man who 
fights their battles, takes on the Anglo- 
Saxons, who are always villains, and 
wins for them. They see him as a strong, 
simple and honest hero with a strong, 
simple and honest heart.” 

As a matter of fact, Rocca does have 
an honest heart, strange as that may 


seem in a wrestler. Brinkley took pains 
to point out that Rocca does not carry 
Latin-Saxon hostility out of the ring. 
Instead, he spends a good deal of his 
free time talking to school assemblies 
in Span'sh Harlem on an old but noble 
theme: “Respect your teachers, obey 
your parents and love your country! 
Viva America!” 

Viva Rocca! 

NEW BAD GUY 

It has been seven seasons now since the 
National Hockey League first uncaged 
Lou Fontinato and allowed him to spill 
blood on assorted rinks from New York 
to Montreal. In the seven years that Fon- 
tinato has been in the NHL, six with the 
New York Rangers and the current one 
with the Montreal Canadiens, he has 
never been much of a scorer and, come 
to think of it, never much of a defense- 
man either. Fontinato has been good for 
something besides drawing blood — draw- 
ing fans. This season, however, hockey 
has a new “bad guy,” 24-year-old Howie 


Young of the Detroit Red Wings. He is 
drawing a little blood, and it is expected 
that fans will shortly follow. 

Young came to the Red Wings in the 
middle of last season, and in Just 40 
games managed to spend 138 minutes in 
the penalty box. In fact, counting his 
minor league play at Hershey and his 
Red Wing play during 1960-61, Young 
was penalized five hours of playing time. 
This season he sits .second in NHL pen- 
alty minutes, with 73 in 28 games. Fon- 
tinato still leads the league with 107 
minutes in 33 games. 

Recently Sid Abel, the coach of the 
Red Wings, and Jack Adams, Detroit’s 
general manager, tried to get rid of Young 
because he was hurting his own team, 
in addition to other teams. No one would 
buy Young and no one would trade for 

continued 
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him. so Detroit decided to keep him. 
Everyone realizes that Young is a ter- 
rific skater and stickhandler, but his 
philosophy runs away with him. His 
philosophy: “I just like to get my shoul- 
der into somebody.” 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Leading students at seven of the eight 
Southwest Conference schools — Texas, 
Texas A&M, Texas Tech, Rice, Southern 
Melhodj.st,Te.\as Christian and Baylor — 
recently directed a resolution to the 
presidents of these schools, urging that 
••capable athletes of all races” be allowed 
to Join in any and all forms of inter- 
collegiate sports. 

• CBS-TV, encouraged by the high 
ratings and excellent critical comment its 
coverage of the I960 Winter Olympics at 
Squaw Valley received, will telecast four 
games of the World Amateur Hockey 
championships at Colorado Springs in 
March. Viewers will sec Russia-Canada. 
March 10; Czechoslovakia-U.S.. March 
1 1 ; Canada-U.S., March 17; and Russia- 
U.S., March 18. 

• With Missouri and Colorado currently 
under investigation by the NCAA for 
questionable recruiting practices, Kan- 
sas on probation by the NCAA and 
Oklahoma only recently taken ofTil, there 
is growing sentiment in the Big Eight for 
athletic de-emphasis. Some faculty repre- 
sentatives are opposed to the renewal of 
the Orange Bowl football contract, which 
ends in 1964, and two Big Eight basket- 
ball coaches, Dick Harp of Kansas and 
Tex Winter of Kansas State, would like 
to abolish the Big Eight's Christmas 
basketball tournament. Harp and Winter 
arc also in favor of starting the basket- 
ball season on December 15 instead of 
December I . 

MR. SCHINE, MEET MR. MOTO 

There seems to be a compulsion these 
days to do things without actually doing 
them. In Buffalo, where it does nothing 
but snow. Ci. David Schine, who won 
fame of sorts as an ideological ferret for 
the McCarthy subcommittee, will soon 
open the world's first indoor snowless 
ski resort. That’s right; indoors, in Buf- 
falo. That’s really all one should have 
to say about ihat idea. But for the rec- 
ord. as well as the curious, Schine has 
set up nine Ski-Dcks in one of his old 
theaters. A Ski-Dek is a wide sort of 
conveyor belt made of slippery white 
nylon and pitched at about a 15° angle. 


You strap on the skis, G. David starts 
the motor and you hop aboard to ski 
endlessly to nowhere — as the nylon slides 
uphill under your skis — safe from such 
depressants as fresh air, sunshine and 
mountain scenery. Oh, yes. To give that 
feeling of speed and free flight, he has 
electric fans at the bottom blowing back 
up at you. 

In Japan they are working a slight 
switch on the Schine gimmick. Twenty- 
five miles outside Tokyo sonie Oriental 
mind has set up the world's first outdoor- 
indoor ski resort. The .slope itself is a 
real hillside; but the skiing surface is 
powdered ice blown onto ihe slope from 
two huge icc crushers. Overhead there is 
an immense corrugated tin roof that 
shields the slope and the customers 
from sun, rain or whatever. The only 
possible hazard seems to he the ice blow- 
ers; anyone unlucky enough to ski past 
when they are turned on may come out 
looking like a Scotch mist. 

A LOT OF BULL 

To two generations of American aficiona- 
dos. Ernest Hemingway’s Deot/r in the 
Afternoon has been the holy writ of bull- 
fighting. But Hemingway and his little 
old lady are no match for Los Toros, a 
four-volume treatise in Spanish that 
weighs about 25 pounds and sells in the 
U.S. (if you can find it) for around S50. 
Volume Four, published in 196I, com- 
pletes a job that was begun in 1 943. 
Author of all four volumes is Jose Maria 
de Cossio. who has long been Spain’s 
foremost bullfight writer. The volumes 
are handsomely designed, studded with 
colorplates and bound in what appears 
to be bull hide. In analysis and historical 
content they put Anierican sporting en- 
cyclopedias to shame. (For example. 
Volume Four carries 10 pages of bio- 
graphical sketches on bullfighters named 
Garda.) 

Sehor Cossio devotes ample space and 
praise to contemporary heroes Antonio 
Ordonez and Luis Miguel Dominguin 
but pays his highest tributes to the some- 
what tarnished (by Hemingway) image 
of Manolete. ‘•By his life and by his 
death.” writes Cossio. Manolete is "a 
symbol of the greatest virtues of bullfight- 
ing and the bullfighter.” Papa would not 
have agreed, but Cossio is the authority. 

CHICKEN 

When Chicken Little first yelled, “The 
sky is failing!” there was no time for dis- 
cussion, and everyone panicked. The 
chicken world is more mature now. Game 


Fowl News, dedicated to the fighting 
cock, says calmly; let there be fallout 
shelters— but Gome Fowl Neu’s i.s shrewd 
as well as scientific. It takes a long view, 
thinks beyond the immediate problem. 
If there is no war. it asks, •’What then 
would become of the expensively built 
shelters?” 

Game Fowl News then gives the an- 
swer! "We can think of no better purpose 
than to convert them into underground 
cockpits. With all their modern con- 
veniences the fall-out facilities could be 
readily converted into pits that would be 
a boon to cockers all over the nation. So 
we say, if wc are to have fall-out shelters, 
let's have good ones that can be con- 
verted into facilities for the pleasure and 
recreation of a sports loving public.” 

Some might argue for bowling alleys. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jack Price, the owner of Carry Back, 
on his plans and hopes for the 1961 Ken- 
tucky Derby and Preakness winner: 
“From now on we'll be running mostly 
in handicaps, and in those you can ex- 
pect to get beat. The romance of the 
Triple Crown is over. It’s like after the 
honeymoon when you settle down to 
the routine of married life.” 

• Sonny Grandelius, the 31 -year-old 
Colorado football coach whose team 
lost to LSU in the Orange Bowl: “When 
1 lose, I go home and take a long shower. 
Then I get down on the floor and I play 
with my kids. It reminds me that foot- 
ball isn’t everything to me, that I’m 
going to quit in 1966 and be all through 
with it.” 

• Mrs. Lyndon B. (Lady Bird) Johnson, 
wife of the Vice-President, on the pag- 
eantry of the Cotton Bowl in Dallas: 
“It’s so nice to come here and see all the 
people. It's lovely to see old friends. I 
enjoy seeing all the pretty dresses worn 
today. And you get a little rush of the 
heart when they make a long run or re- 
ceive a long pass out there." 

• Widely traveled Basketball Referee 
Charley Eckman, disagreeing with those 
who say this is a vintage year in basket- 
ball: “All over, the teams don't appear 
to be as strong as they were last season. 
After Ohio State and Cincinnati, there’s 
not much to choose.” 

• Paul (Bear) Bryant, Alabama foot- 

ball coach, to Arkansas Coach Frank 
Broyles after Arkansas' president had 
paid a flowery tribute to Broyles: 
“Frank, that business of loving you just 
as much if you lose, don't you believe 
a damn word of it." end 
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Now your movies can have the 
extra dimensiijn of sound. Imagine! 
Your own shows full of happy 
voices, your personal commeniary, 
children's laughter . . . plus back- 
ground music and any special 
sound effects you want. 

It's easy, too! Just have your 
photo dealer add Kodak Sonotrack 
Coating to your processed 8 mm 
films — old or new! Then merely 
record the sound yovi want as you 
project your movies. L’se the micro- 
phone that comes with the projec- 
tor for recording voices. To record 
music or special sound elfects. use 
your own record ]Dlaycr and the 

Price subject to change without notice. 


long-play (33'. 3 ) record that comes 
right with your Kodak Sound 8 
Projector. You can change what 
is recorded on your sound track 
at any lime simply by reversing 
the lilm and rc-rccording. 

The superb sound reproduction 
you get with the Kodak Sound 8 



Projector is due in large part to . 
incredibly Itard Alfcnol recording 
head This discov'cry of modern 
science practically eliminates 
abrasive head-wear, long peculiar 
to the nature and dimensions of 
8 mm magnetic sound track strip- 
ing. As a re.sulf, the head assures 
uniform, high-quality .sound repro- 
duction indefinitely. 

You can show’ your movies up to 
.3 feet wide, and the projector has 
400-foot reel capacity for half-hour 
showings. 

See the Kodak Sound 8 Projector 
at your dealer’s today. Hear the 
difference sound can make. 

Less than $350. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Rochester 4, N.Y. 

ENJOy WALT OISNEY S WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 




J^ader’s Digest 


invites you to choose 
from this exciting new list of 70 nationwide hits! 





STUDENT PRINCE 

MARION'S? 

LANZA. 


I Gershwin 
RHAPSODY 
; IN BLUE ' 


ryial^ 


RMSKY- 

KORSAKOFF 


American Ai.Paris 
neouR- eosTOH mrs 


Music 

from 


I WARM THE HEARli 

JIM 

UiAREEVES 


ARTIE SHAW I 
MbONbLOW 


i CHOPM 
^^liADES 


\The^ . 
Llmelltersl 


RUBINSTEIN 


Homer AJethro 


I AT THE COOWTWY CLUB 


I AMES BROTHERS I 

SINO FAMOUS HITS 
OFFAMOUS OUAiTTETS 


EDDY ■“ 
ARNOLD\ 


eiHG CROSBY 
« KS FRIENDS 


MVHEUT 

tooi.'toot 

TOOTSIE 


291. Rich Spat 
GyptV moo* soon 
ihc peerless Qoiio 




I Rcgvior 


SNOW SOUVENIRS 


PATRICIA MAMB0«5 
CHERRY PINK AN0 
APPLE BLOSSOM WHITE 
MAMBO JAMBO 


298. M» Proyer, Eosi 
of the Sun, etc. Mellow 


SOUVENIR 

PROGRAM 


orchestra feoluring Morion I 
Ion, Tex Benekc, Roy Ebe. _, 

The Modernoires in 50 unforgeltoble numbers 
released for the first lime. Reg. L.P. only, 

This S-disc set counts as 3 selections . . . 
Enter each number separately on card. 






^^MILLER 
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50 ORIGINAL 
»*eRFORMANCEsXX 
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Reader’s Digest will send you 



RCA Victor Records 

stereo or regular L.P. 


for only 


^87 


Prices oharg'ed 
by many dealers 
total up to 

* 29.90 


if you join the new RCA Victor Record Club now 
and agree to purchase only 6 records during the year ahead. 


Detach and mail this handy postpaid reply card today. 



SEND ME THESE 5 RECORDS (Fill in numbers here) 


S END ME the 6 RCA 
Victor records whose 
numbers I have filled in 
St the ri^t, billing me 
only I agree to 

purchase during the year 
ahead, 5 additional 
lecords, at the Manu- 
facturer’s Nationally 
Advertised Prices (usu- 
ally $3.98 for Popular. 
$4.96 for Classical; atereo 
an additional $1.00). I 
understand a small 
handling and postage 
charge, plus sales/use 
taxes where applicable, 
will be added to each 
shipment. 

Ibere^ter. for every two 
additional records I 
purchase, I will receive 
a dividend record of my 
choice, FREE. 


Enroll me in the following 
Division of the Club: 
CLASSICAL POPULAR 
(Check only one) 


Check here if you have 
stereo equipment and wish 
these and future select 
tions In stereo. 


(please print) 


State 


City 

If you wish membership credited to an authorized RCA Victor Dealer, 
please fill in below. 


rctWents of the U.S., Its t«rrllori«t and Canada. Recordt foi 
Ontario. It mailed in Ceneda, please itfix proper pottaie. 


ent. Records can be shippe' 
I Ceneda and shipped doty 





will send you 



FREE 

each month 

READER’S DIGEST 
MUSIC GUIDE 

with membership in the 

New RCA Victor 
RECORD CLUB 


Use this handy postpaid card to enjoy the best in music. 





BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by; 


P.O 

NEV 


RCA VICTOR RECORD CLUB 
C/0 READER’S DIGEST MUSIC, INC. 
P.O. BOX 3, VILLAGE STATION 
NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No, 419 
NEW YORK. N. Y, 


AIR MAIL I 


I 




stereo or rt^gular L.P. 


^ Prices charged by marty 

or OIllv S H / tolerstolalupto 

^2ao() 

if you join the new RCA Victor Record Club now and agree 
to purchase only 5 records during the year ahead. 



W HY DOES Reader’s Digest Music make this 
generous offer? Simply to prorc to you how eco- 
nomically your family can enjoy a new adventure in 
musical living, Now that Reader's Digest Music has taken 
over operation of the new RCA Victor Record Club, you 
can take your choice of the best-selling popular music of 
our time . , . the best-loved classical music of all time . . . for 
far less than you would normally expect to pay. Now, 
through the Mew RCA Victor Record Club, you can enjoy 
these seven benefits unequalled by any other record club. 
1. Upon joining, you may have any 5 records for only 
$1.87, plus a small charge for handling and postage. You 
select one record FREE for each two you buy after fulfilling 
your introductory agreement-with a tremendous ranae of 
music irom which to ch(w.se your dividends. * 

2. A fascinating new magazine. Reader’s Digest 
Music Guide, free each month, edited by music experts 
and available exclusively to Club members. 

3. You get the widest possible choice in selec- 
tions . . . symphonic or popular. Broadway or light classical, 
jazz or opera . . . scs'craf hundred each year from the world- 
famous RCA catalog. 

4. Records are selected by the editors of the 
Reader's Digest Music Guide, then pre-tested with panels 
of Club members to assure that all selections are ones Club 
members most want to own. 


5. You can also acquire special records made for 
Club members only— records you cannot buy elsewhere at 
any price. They arc superbly recorded by RCA to meet the 
exacting standards of Reader’s Digest Music. 

6. You’ll like this convenient, error-free “armchair” 
shopping plan that lets you pay for your records after 
receiving them and while enjoying them. 

7. If you are ever dissatisfied with any selection, you 
may return it within 10 days for full credit or c.xchange. 

How The Club Brings You 
The Best In Music 

EACH AtONTH you will be offered a Featured Selec- 
tion for the Division you join-either Popular or Classical. 
If you want this record, you need do nothing. It will come 
to you automatically. Or, you may choose any other record 
you wi.sh from either Division, or take none at all that 
particular month. 

Shown on these pages are records typical of the high 
quality and unusual variety available through the new 
RCA Victor Record Club. Select the five you want most. 
'I'o begin enjoying the many benefits of membership, fill 
in the handy card ttxlay. If card has been removed, write 
directly to RCA Victor Record Club, c/o Reader’s Digest 
Music. Inc.. P.O. Box 3, Village Station, New York 1 4, X. Y. 




MEIfTO 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
VIOLIN CONCERTO 
RliNi • CUcHt SjiVM 


vxvaiiiH 


Puccini 

tliranOot 


Belafontei 

SINGS THE ^ 

Blues / 


MEtoor or, 
JOSEPHINE 
WHY DO I 
LOVE YOUj 


NILSSON 
m TEBALDI 
^BJOERLING 
TOZZI 


191 . Dreomv, oll-rrm. 
ills. Fronklyn MocCor 


3. Also: God BIsss Ihc 
Child, olhftr blues 
l/Des/rhylhm bocking. 


byHc;lei4 ord Rt 


UINSDORF. 


FRANZ LISZT 


LEONTYNE 


This 3-clisc set counts as 3 selections 
Enter each number separately on can 


952; 952A; 9S2B. Cc 


273. Also: Me 
Rokoezy MorO 
Fi showoiocci 


splashed 







TWICE TWO IS FOUR 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


As the 1962 pro golf tour begins, Jack Nicklaus and 
Doug Sanders bid fair to convert the reign of Gary 
Player and Arnold Palmer into the era of the Big Four 



It was a little like the opening day of school last week in 
■ Los Angeles as the professional golfers started out once 
again on their annual cross-country tour. For the 36th time, 
the Los Angeles Open was the starting point, and the 80 or so 
pros who show up fairly regularly from week to week greeted 
one another on opening day like long-parted siblings. Some 
of them hadn't laid eyes on each other for at least a month. 

The roll call of golf talent was almost as complete in Los 
Angeles as it will be at the Masters or the Open, Of the big 
names, only Sam Snead and Ben Hogan were missing. So 

SI'OXIS ILLUSIRATtD JANUARY 15, 1962 


were the best amateurs, but the player who has dominated 
amateur golf for the last three years was very much in evi- 
dence: Jack Nicklaus was making his tournament debut as a 
pro, and all things considered it wasn't a great success. He 
finished in a tie for 46th with a fivc-ovcr-par 289. 

At the same time, some of the best players on the tour, the 
men who will in the long run win the most money, played very 
much as if they hadn't done their homework during the year- 
end vacation. Gary Player, who had been home in Johannes- 
burg for a family Christmas, finished in a tie for 33rd place. 

coiiilimed 
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TWICE TWO .ontinued 

Arnold Palmer, who had been in the 
cold and snowy countryside of Latrobe, 
Pa. for several weeks, tied for 14th with a 
283. but Palmer never does seem to get 
going in Los Angeles. Doug Sanders, 
who had been soaking up tropical sun- 
shine in Hawaii, started well with an 
opening-round 67 but finished tied for 
16th with a 284. So much for the first 
three leaders of the 1961 season. For 
1962. the record will show (hat young 
Phil Rodgers, a rookie from La Jolla, 
Calif., set a Rancho Municipal Course 
record with an extraordinary 62 on the 
final round and won the tournament by 
a hefty nine strokes with a 268. The 
course played very long. 

At this early point on the calendar, 
the natural thoughts in the minds of 
those who follow golf — to say nothing 
of the golfers themselves — are the prob- 
abilities of the past leaders and the 
prospects of the new stars who might 
replace them. Last year was, of course, 
a Player-Palmer year. The two won 
more money than anyone else, and 
their combined success recalled the era 
of Hogan and Snead. However, San- 
ders made a very strong bid to over- 
take both and actually won more tour- 
nament money in the last eight months 
of the year than the two of them com- 
bined. Now along comes Nicklaus with 
an amateur record and stature unequaled 
since the days of Bobby Jones and Law- 
son Little. The two-man contest that 
made the tour so exciting during the 
first half of 1961 — aqd evoked an oc- 
casionally caustic crack from some of 
the older players whose noses were slight- 
ly out of joint — promises to develop 
into a quadruple contest in 1962, at 
least as far as the interest of spectators 
is concerned. 

There couldn't be a better crucible for 
testing this quartet than the opening five 
weeks of the tour in California. In four 
of the first five tournaments the purse is 
550,000, which helps explain the high 
quality of the competition. As Dow 
Finsterwald said in Florida several weeks 
ago. **Who can afford to pass up that 
kind of dough?" In addition, the golfers 
will be playing over the extremely testing 
courses of Pebble Beach and Cypress 
Point as well as five of the rather tricky 
desert courses in Palm Springs. There 
should also be plenty of foul weather and 
wind. Under these conditions, no one is 


going to overrun the field unless he can 
use every club in his bag with a lot of 
authority. 

That Arnold Palmer can do so is as 
well established by now as Mendel’s 
law. Last year he won his first British 
Open and five of the regular tournaments 
on the pro circuit including the Western 
Open. Although he was several thousand 
dollars short of Player in total winnings, 
he earned more money out of golf in 
1961 than anyone ever has. Although 
neither Palmer nor his attorney. Mark 
McCormack, is giving out figures, there 
have been educated guesses that Palmer’s 
t®tal earnings for 1961 may go well above 
$400,000. 

It seems hard to believe that with all 
this money rolling in. Palmer would con- 
tinue to work as hard at tournament golf 
as he has these past few years. And yet 
that's exactly what he intends to do. 
Last year, for instance, he played in 25 
tournaments, an average of about one 
every two weeks. He took one trip abroad 
in July to play in the British Open, an- 
other in October to play in the Ryder 
Cup matches and then, with Player, went 
on a grueling exhibition tour to Austra- 
lia and the Far East during which they 
played 17 matches (Player won 10, Palmer 
six and one wae tied). As soon as Palmer 
returned home in November he joined 
the tour at Mobile and played on through 
West Palm Beach and Coral Gables. 

Palmer's future 

"ril admit I'm a little tired right 
now.” Palmer conceded last week after 
finishing his second round at Los Angeles. 
“I don’t think I'll ever travel abroad as 
much as I did last year, but I’ll keep on 
playing in about the same number of 
tournaments here. The trouble with me 
is that I get tired sometimes and have a 
hard time getting myself up for a tourna- 
ment. keeping sharp. My concentration 
lags a little, and I can’t hit the short 
shots and pull the way I ought to.” 
Still, Palmer would like to continue 
pretty much as he does now for another 
lOyears. “Maybe not quite so regularly.” 
he says, “but I'm not thinking of taking 
it easy. I'll certainly play in the four big 
championships [the U.S. and British 
opens, the Masters and the PGA] as 
long as 1 can.” 

With such an attitude and with his 
mind and body as keen as they are 
right now, the 32-year-old Palmer most 
likely will again finish the year among 


the two or three leading money winners. 

So will Gary Player. This Intense 
South African, who has just turned 26, 
bubbles with self-assurance. “I’ve been 
playing very well lately,” he said as he 
was about to start the L.A. Open, “and 
my putting has improved. I’ve gone to 
a blade putter, which seems to give me 
more confidence, and 1 follow through 
more on my putts. I don't tap at it the 
way I used to." 

During the early months of last year’s 
tour. Player was so full of determination 
and confidence that it seemed a cer- 
tainty that a golfer of his complete versa- 
tility would do exceptionally well. Then 
came his victory in the Masters and a 
sudden splurge of demands on his time 
and energy. He seemed, for the next sev- 
eral months, to be distracted and upset by 
all the attention. Now he appears able to 
live with it, if not to enjoy it the way 
Palmer does. “I'm not going to play 
nearly as much as I did last year,” Player 
says, ‘i'll Slay with the lour through 
Palm Springs, and then I’ll go back 
home to be with my family for a while. 
I'll rejoin the tour a week or two before 
the Masters and play on through the 
Open.” Player can afford to rest. Last 
year in by-products he earned anywhere 
from a half to two-thirds as much mon- 
ey as Palmer did. 

Doug Sanders hasn’t as yet had to 
face the distractions that complicate the 
golfing careers of Palmer and Player. 
Until his sudden burst of success over 
the latter half of 1961, he was just one of 
a half dozen or so capable young pros 
who were among the top winners on the 
tour. There were also Bob Goalby and 
Johnny Pott and Billy Maxwell and Gay 
Brewer Jr., to name four in about the 
same category, but all of a sudden San- 
ders left the others behind. 

The amazing consistency of Sanders’ 
golf swing and his marvelously delicate 
putting touch arc the reasons usually 
given for his quick success. The swing 
is, to say the least, extraordinary. With 
a short, short backswing and an equally 
brief follow through, he gives the super- 
ficial appearance of a hopeless duffer. 
But he is accurate, and on top of that, 
he has a wonderful disposition for tour- 
nament golf. Just when things are black- 
est he will send the gallery into an ex- 
plosion of laughter with some cheerful 
gag. This, however, is the first year in 
which Sanders has had a serious stake 
to protect. He has always been a bold 
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player who looks with scorn at the fat 
part of the green, and the question now 
is whether he will play the game a little 
closer to the belt, mindful of the growing 
number of endorsements coming his way. 

Jack Nicklaus, surprisingly, is in the 
most extraordinar)' financial position of 
alj four golfers. From early November, 
when he first announced his decision to 
turn pro, until the end of this year, he 
stands to make from his golf-related 
business interests better than SI 00,000 
even if he never wins a nickel in a tour- 
nament. The same thing will be true for 
him in 1963. In other words. Nicklaus 
will never be a hungry golfer as Palmer 
and Player and Sanders and Snead and 


Hogan and all the other successful ones 
have been in their time. 

Yet Nicklaus is a proud and ambitious 
young man of 21. He has set himself a 
very stern tournament schedule IVoinnow 
through the middle of summer, and he 
has a most demanding approach to pro- 
fessional golf, “rm playing to win,” he 
says, “I’ve made up my mind that for the 
first couple of weeks on the tour I can't 
expect to make history, .so I'm Just 
going to play as well as I can and get 
used to the conditions. I’ve always liked 
stroke play better than match play, so 
that part of it doesn’t bother me. And 
I figure that after several weeks, maybe 
as soon as the Crosby. I’ll be in good 


shape and ready to play my best golf." 

Each of these four golfers is a brilliant 
competitor who will contribute a world 
of excitement to the tour this year — 
Palmer with his blazing personality, 
Player with his rigid determination, 
Sanders with his gaiety and skill, and 
Nicklaus with his power and youth. Al- 
most anyone who follows the tour closely 
would have to pick the first three to 
finish at the top on the strength of 
past performances. Rut don't discount 
Nicklaus Just because he is new to pro 
golf. In the last two U.S. Open tourna- 
ments. while still an amateur, his com- 
bined scores were lower than those of 
any pro. end 


HOW THE LEADING PROFESSIONALS SEE THEMSELVES 

At the Los Angeles Open last week Sports Illustrated polled the coun- 
try’s best golfers for answ'crs to some of the questions that are most frequent- 
ly debated by their galleries. Below are the pros' ratings of their fellow pros. 


The most effective golf swing 

1) Sanders 2) Snead 3) Bolt 


• The worst iiiuler pressure 

I) Kroll 2) Venturi 3) Bayer 


The prettiest golf swing 

1) Snead 2) Jay Hebert 3) Bolt 


The best out of trouble 

1) Palmer 2) Ford 3) Casper 


The best driver 

1) Palmer 2) .lay Hebert 3) Bolt 


The best dressed 

l)Bolt 2) Gustin 3) Souchak 


The longest driver 

I) Bayer 2) Harney 3) Souchak 


The worst dressed 

A majority of pros refused to answer 


The hesl long-iron player 

I) Palmer 2) Jay Hebert 3) Snead 


The most consistent golfer 

1) Palmer 2) Player 3) Sanders 


The best middle-iron player 

l)Tie: Littler and Bolt 3) Maxwell 


The most erratic golfer 

J ) Goalby 2) Whitt 3) Bayer 


The best short-iron player 

1) Maxwell 2) Littler 3) Barber 


The best first- or second-year rookie 

1 ) Jacky Cupit 2) Rodgers 3) Hill 


The best hunker player 

I ) Boros 2) Tie: Player and Venturi 


The best golfer to play with 

l)l,ittler 2) Player 3) January 


The best putter 

1 ) Casper 2) Sanders 3) Barber 


The slowest golfer 

IJMiddlecoff 2) Jay Hebert 3) Barber 


The best player under pressure 

1 ) Palmer 2) Player 3) Sanders 


The best teacher 

1 ) Kroll 2) Dickinson 3) Barber 
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AUTHOR WINSTON CHURCHILL INTERVIEWS A PRETTY VIENNESE, CATHERINE VON SCHAPRINGER. AT SKI MEET 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

JOLLY LARK FOR A JOVIAL SCION 


A lusty chip off England’s finest old block demonstrates the versatility and verve of his famous 
grandsire as he captains the Oxford ski team to victory in its annual race against Cambridge 
at ZUrs, Austria. Despite his skiing responsibilities, young Churchill, 21, an aspiring journalist, 
took time to boost the morale of both spectators (above) and teammates (following pages), 
and to write this account, the first article he has published outside his native country 
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WHILE RIVALS ARE OTHERWISE OCCUPIED, 


IE RACER PATRICK GRANT COMES TO GRIEF 


GALLANT DOWNHILL TRY 


Z Qrs, a village with a population of 
only 60, is situated in a valley 6,000 
feet up in the Austrian Arlberg. It has, 
nevertheless, a rate of growth that rivals 
Phoenix, Arizona — for in the last five 
years the population has doubled, chief- 
ly. it is reported, as a result of the efforts 
of the baker and the village schoolmaster. 

It has become commonplace that at 
the beginning of the second week in De- 
cember every year the serenity of village 
life is abruptly shattered by the noisy ar- 
rival of over 500 members of the Oxford. 
Cambridge and Trinity College. Dublin 
ski clubs, who converge on Ziirs from 
all over Europe and even more distant 


points. The majority arrive by special 
trains from the three universities imme- 
diately after the end of the winter term. 
The ski party is, however, by no means 
confined to members of the universities, 
but is open to their friends. Every year 
there is a large contingent from Vienna 
University. Other skiers arrive from Mu- 
nich and Paris. Geneva and Rome, and 
there are even one or two aspiring Amer- 
ican businessmen who forsake their Wall 
Street desks for a pre-Christmas skiing 
holiday. 

From both Oxford and Cambridge 
there are always Commonwealth. Amer- 
ican and other foreign students, many of 


them Rhodes scholars. This year, in fact, 
there were several Indians who joined the 
party. At the fancy dress ball, which takes 
place every year, they paraded around the 
room dragging a Portuguese in chains 
with a placard bearing the words: "What 
happened to Goa?" While this was going 
on, an American who had not traveled 
much outside Anglo-Saxon countries 
turned to the person sitting next to him 
and said. "Be a prince and give me a light 
for my cigarette." 

"Vat do you mean, ‘Be a prinz’? I am 
already a prinz,” replied the other in a 
rich Austro- Flungarian accent while giv- 
ing the startled American a light. 
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JOLLY LARK condniieil 

The Irish, from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, numbering about 100, are by far the 
largest non-English group in the party. 
A girl was overheard on the ski slopes 
having the following conversation with 
a Cambridge student: 

“Why is it that the Irish do not take 
part in the ski races?” 

“They’re always too drunk.” 

“But why do they come skiing with 
Oxford and Cambridge?” No answer was 
forthcoming to this, for nobody, not even 
the Irish themselves, can give an expla- 
nation of when or how the association 
with Oxford and Cambridge came about. 
As the Prime Minister. Mr, Macmillan, 
observed recently, speaking on the immi- 
gration bill: “The Irish are an anomaly.” 

The Oxford University Ski Club book 
is of little help in explaining the mystery. 
For the last entry in the book states: “Sec- 
retaries of the club have in recent years 
been lazy in writing accounts annually of 
the club’s activities: I trust this will not 
continue.” The entry is dated 1937 and 
thereafter the pages arc blank. No men- 
tion is made of the Irish skiing with Ox- 
ford and Cambridge before the war. So 
the mystery remains. 

Whenever or however the Irish joined, 


the Oxford and Cambridge Ski Club was 
founded in 1922, with the object ofhold- 
ing an Oxford-Cambridge race every 
winter. In the 1930s the club had only 
30or40 members — all male. Fortunately, 
times have changed, and over a third of 
the members arc girls. In 1959 about 400 
people came with the Ski Club to Ziirs. 
This year the figure has Jumped to well 
over 550, and the club fills all the hotels 
to capacity. 

The large number of members is not 
surprising, for there are few, if any, other 
places where it is possible to have a va- 
cation for the price of this one — less than 
S5 a day. This includes staying in a first- 
class hotel, ail meals, unlimited use of all 
ski lifts and four hours’ ski instruction 
a day. The only extras arc ski equipment 
and alcohol. Certain members find that 
the latter item, in spite of the fact that 
bar prices arc very reduced, exceeds all 
other expenses put together. 

It is only because the club goes to 
Zurs out of season that it can be given 
such favorable rates, for normally the 
hotels would not open until Just before 
Christmas, by which time the party is 
over. The resort regards the party as an 
investment for the future, although as a 
result of the large quantities of alcohol 
consumed it probably even now breaks 


even. In addition, Ziirs gains much free 
publicity in the F.nglish press, and also 
in certain European publications that 
report the Oxford-Cambridge race. 

Attractive prices quite apart, there 
are other reasons the club has come to 
Ziirs 10 times in the postwar years. For 
in addition to being an open, sunny val- 
ley. without any trees to obstruct the 
skier, it is one of the few places in Eu- 
rope that in normal years can guarantee 
adequate snow conditions from the mid- 
dle of November on. This year, how- 
ever, everyone arrived in time to see tor- 
rential rain washing away what snow 
there was. The Fohn, the warm south 
wind from Italy, prevented snow form- 
ing- Many people suggested going else- 
where in search of snow, A few tele- 
phone calls, however, soon established 
that it was also raining at 9.000 feet on 
the Zugspitze in Germany, at St. Moritz, 
Switzerland and Cervinia. Italy. Mean- 
while, the F.nglish papers arriving daily 
in Zurs told of ZO-foot snowdrifts rn 
Scotland! 

Fortunately, in Ziirs the rain turned 
to snow after two days, and thereafter 
10 days of cloudless skies amply made 
up for the initial washout. (Several of 
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the more famous Alpine resorts, such as 
Zermatt and Klostcrs in Switzerland, 
had no snow at all after the rain. Conse- 
quently, the cable cars that carry skiers 
up to the ski lifts on the higher slopes 
where snow could still be found, had to 
give round-trip tickets for the price of 
single ones: for unless one wanted to cut 
up the bottoms of one's skis on the 
numerous rocks and then walk for half 
an hour or more through muddy mea- 
dows. it was necessary to admit defeat 
and go down with the sightseers in the 
cable car.) 

The previous year, when the Ski Club 
was in Ziirs. a gay (igure frequently was 
seen skiing in evening dress. He was 
most conspicuous waltzing, sometimes 
on one ski. in and out among the be- 
ginners on the nursery slopes, now and 
then doing somersaults with his skis on. 
Beginners were much encouraged by the 
frequent and usually spectacular falls of 
this quaintly dressed figure, who was 
none other than Toni Sailer. cx-Olympic 
ski champion. Although Sailer has be- 
come a professional — he was in Ziirs to 
make a movie — he still behaves much 
like an amateur. His approach to the 
sport is nonchalant and lighthearted, 
and as a result he can be seen to enjoy 
it tremendously. Many another profes- 
sional skier deems it an achievement to 
be able to say. ‘’It's been two years since 
I had my last fall." Toni Sailer rteeded 
no such false pretensions and could be 
seen emerging every few minutes from 
a snowdrift with a broad grin on his 
face. It is reassuring to know there are 
exceptions like this to the usual attitude 
of the professionals. 

Indeed, one of the factors that un- 
doubtedly contributed to an Oxford vic- 
tory this year in the Oxford-Cambridge 
race, which consists of a downhill and 
a slalom between two teams of six skiers, 
was the remembered advice from Toni 
Sailer that a small tot of Fernet Branca 
or Underberg should be taken before 
the race to relax the stomach muscles, 
which otherwise become very tense in 
the last moments before the downhill 
begin.s. 

.Although the race is still the oflicial 
reason for the ski party, the majority of 
those who come on it have no interest 
in entering. Every year there arc over 
100 beginners who derive just as much 
enjoyment out of noundering on the 
slopes for two weeks in Ziirs as those 
who have come to race. Sports do not 
have to be competitive to be enjoyed. 
This is particularly true of skiing, eno 
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MINGLING WITH NATIVES, liivesimeni Banker John Bull of New York City and Paris 
brighicns a dark corner of Kuhbar nightclub wiili Viennese Countess Daisy Hardcgg. 





THE BOAT WATCHERS 

DRAWINGS BY MARC SIMONT 
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When the nation’s winter boat show season opens this week in New York — to 
be followed by some 70 other shows from Chicago, Los Angeles and Miami to 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa and Roseburg, Ore. — yachtsmen, boat buyers and curious 
landlubbers in the millions will turn out to indulge in the harmless vice of 
boat watching. But, as Artist Marc Simont shows here and on subsequent 
pages, the most fascinating pastime at any boat show is people watching 
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BOAT SHOW .. 



THE BUYERS 

Conspicuous consumers, insulated from 
the herd by glass, gunwale-to-gunwale 
carpeting and the $80,000 it takes to buy 
the boat, turn a regal ear to an attendant’s 
modest spiel at their private appointment. 


THE STOOPERS 

While the would-be master surveys the con- 
trols of his dream ship, the real captain in- 
spects her headquarters, the galley, peering 
hopefully into cupboards and crannies for 
reassuring signs of familiar domestic props. 






THE EXILES 

Siberia of the exhibit halls, the upper floors, are In- 
habited only by specialty-seekers, lonely salesmen, 
inquisitive little boys and their enduring mothers. The 
mother shown here does not care about display of 
flagstaff sockets: all she wants is a place to sit down. 


CONTINUED 
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THE SEEKERS 

Shopping for something snappy to one- 
up the neighbors at Schroon Lake next 
summer, two recruits in the army of new 
American boat buyers succumb to a sales- 
man’s glib take-it-for-a-spin attitude. 


THE SIRENS 


Oilskin hats, stretch pants, motorcycle 
boots and come-hither smiles lure many 
patrons who might otherwise have man- 
aged to navigate safely past the pamphlet 
table of the Hoboken Varnish exhibit. 
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THE PURISTS 




THE VICTIMS 


Wiped out by a severe attack of museum 
feet, a virus to which children apparently 
are immune, a weary father mulls the dis- 
tance to the nearest bar while his sons 
decide which boat he must next inspect. 
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A BREATHLESS VIEW 
FROM THE HOTTEST SPOT 

ON THE ICE 


At times he is a mere spectator. Then, suddenly, the 
attack approaches and in a split second the man 
idling in front of the nets must respond. By affixing 
a camera inside the goal itself, Photographer John 
Zimmerman has here found a way to give all hockey 
fans a breathless view of the crackling menace 

“In the minor leagues,’’ says the truculent Bruin goalie (right), 
who spent years of apprenticeship before graduating to the 
National Hockey League, “there were only a few good 
shooters. Here everybody's good. And they don’t hang on to 
the puck. They let fly, so a goalie has less chance to get ready.” 
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and the need for instant, urgent response that make 
up a goalie’s professional life. On this and the 
following pages the reader is invited to imagine 
himself armored in the manner of Boston’s Don Head 
(below) and, while avoiding the menace, to share 
the excitement of the game’s hottest vantage point 






Montreal’s Jacques Plante kneels to 



clear puck as a teammate swoops to the rescue 



New York’s Gump Worsley sprawls to 



glove a low drive by Montreal’s Claude Provost 





Toronto’s split-logged Johnny Bower kicks away 



a goal-bound puck (behind stick handle) 





Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality built. It's the durability of the individual 
parts. Standard on most of our cars are aluminized mufflers that last twice as long, fuel filters good 
for 30,000 miles, and transmission and axle fluid that’s sealed in for the life of the car. Even the 
screws in all exposed areas are made of stainless steel. These are just a few of the more durable 
features pioneered by Ford Motor Company in its determination to free you from car cares. They 
add up to the fact our cars are quality built to last longer, need less care and retain their value. 


PRODUCTS OF 


MOTOR COMPANT 


FORD: Falcon, Falrlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 
MERCURY: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 




T his season, for the first time in four 
years, New York hockey fans can 
do more than just hope. With the Rang- 
ers still in contention at the season's 
halfway point, it now looks as though 
only a major catastrophe could keep 
them out of the Stanley Cup playoffs. 
For most Ranger fans, inured to defeat 
over the past years, a fourth-place finish 
and a place in the playoffs would be a 
dream come true, but for one newcomer 
to their ranks — the one most involved — 
it would not be nearly good enough. 
Doug Harvey, the man imported from 
Montreal to give the Rangers new spirit, 
believes in finishing on top; Harvey is 
not a fourth-place type. In his 13 seasons 
with the Canadiens he only once finished 
as low as fourth and, until last spring, he 
had played in hockey's World Scries, the 
Stanley Cup finals, for 10 straight years. 
During those years the Canadiens won 
the cup six times, including a record five 
straight from 1956 through I960. "May- 
be I'm spoiled, but it’s not too bad that 
way, eh?" says the new Ranger coach 
with the rhetorical "eh?” characteristic 
of Canadian speech. "It's nice to win." 

Taking over at the Ranger training 
camp in Guelph, Ontario in September, 
Harvey growled. "This team finished 
fifth last season. That's no damn good.'’ 
Significantly, he never succumbed to the 
standard Ranger party line: "Wc'Il make 
the playoffs." Says Harvey: "Suppose we 
come down to the end of the season and 
we've got a chance to finish first or sec- 
ond and some of the guys remember that 
1 said I was shooting for fourth place. 
They might relax a little, eh? I can't un- 
derstand somebody who says that. It 
happens in baseball. The manager says 
he's shooting for the first division. He's 
conceding the pennant. That's no way 
to do it. Hell, shoot for the top, ch?" 
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As coach of a team whose target is the 
top, Doug Harvey is aided considerably 
by the fact that he alone, of all NHL 
coaches, can set an example on the ice 
itself, and the example he sets is a good 
one. Only a few lop players --Milt 
Schmidt and Dit Clapper of Boston, 
Sid Abe] and Paul Thompson of Chicago 
— have attempted the dual task of player- 
coach since the NHL came of age in 
the inid-’20s, and most of them came to 
coaching with their playing skills tar- 
nished by time. Recognized as the best 
defenseman in the league over the past 
decade, and by some experts as the best 
of all time — his selection to nine All-Star 
teams is a record — Doug Harvey is still 
playing hockey nearly as well as he did 
in his glory years. So w'ell, in fact, that 
he is a leading candidate for an implau- 
sible pair of postseason prizes: as the 
league's most valuable player and the 
league's coach of the year. Doug Harvey 
turned 37 last month, and at an age 
when most hockey players have taken 
up curling in their Canadian home towns 
he skates for a grueling 35 to 40 minutes 
in every Ranger game. On (he bench 
Murray (Muzz) Patrick, the Ranger gen- 
eral manager, makes the moves that 
Harvey has planned, but whenever Har- 
vey comes olT the ice he takes full charge. 
Back in the dressing room between peri- 
ods or after the game, he sums up with- 
out theatrics, using simple words that 
say a great deal. Only the tone of his 
voice Ixitrays his feelings. He might say 
pleasantly, "We played pretty well.” Or 
scornfully, "We stopped skating.” Or 
cliallengingly, "We're not out there for 
a tie.” He protects his players but not 
himself. "That .second goal against us. ’ 
he said recently, "that was the fault of 
the defenseman in front of the net — me.” 
He is the team’s most popular player 


RANGER 
SHOOTING 
FOR 
THE TOP 


by DAVE ANDERSON 

After 13 victorious seasons with 
Montreal, Doug Harvey Is out to 
win— not place or show—with a 
once hopeless New York team 


but, hatlcss and with his overcoat collar 
turned up, he leaves the locker room by 
himself. "I miss having a beer with the 
guys," he has often said, "but when 
you're the coach you can't do it.” 

Harvey discovered a solution to this 
delicate problem a few weeks ago. The 
Rangers had just gone six games without 
a win. "1 figured a few of the guys might 
go out anyway,” he said at the time, "so 
wc all went out together.” They gathered 
in a Chicago tavern after a game and 
talked out their problems over pizza and 
a few drinks. Harvey picked up the tab — 
"about S56," he reported — and a few 
ideas. He shulfied the forward lines and 
the team snapped its slump. 

As a coach. Harvey rules with a firm 
but relaxed grip. "I don't knock on doors 
and baby guys.” he says. "They know 
the rules and 1 expect them to keep them. 
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DOUG HARVEY coMiwicd 

If they don't it'll show on the ice." 

Harvey has imposed no set curfew. 
‘‘But." reports General Manager Patrick, 
"we've had no problems with discipline 
lh‘s season.” Harvey's only crackdown 
involved smoking in the dressing room, 
although he is a heavy eigar smoker him- 
self. The first day of training camp he 


noticed high-scoring Left Wing Dean 
Prentice puffing a cigarette while chang- 
ing into his uniform. "1 don’t think we 
oughta have any smoking in here,” Har- 
vey said sharply, "i even put mine out,” 
recalls Patrick. 

Harvey later made one exception to the 
rule: Goalie Gump Worsicy can smoke 
after a game. "He's on the ice for 60 min- 
utes," the coach says. "The tension is a 
little different. Maybe he needs one, eh? 
But I figure the other guys will live until 
they get outside.” 

Such gestures do not go unappreciated. 
"We never had a player who was a leader 
before," says the ardently pro-Harvey 
Gump, a veteran of nine years in the 


Ranger nets. "He treats us like pros,” 
says Andy Bathgate, the new Ranger 
captain and league-leading scorer. "No 
Ranger coach ever did that before.” 

Being in a position of authority and 
command does not come easily to this 
chcrub-faced leader, however. In the final 
days of training camp last fall he discov- 
ered the bitterness of responsibility as he 
faced the task of cutting down the squad. 


"I didn't want to be unfair,” he says now. 
"1 hardly knew some of the players and I 
kept thinking, who was I anyway to tell 
someone else he wasn't good enough to 
be on the club. I saw the sun come up a 
few times without any sleep.” 

But if humanitarian considerations 
sometimes soften Doug Harvey's disci- 
pline. sentimentality owns no part of 
him. When Montreal lost to Toronto in 
the 1951 Stanley Cup final, most of Har- 
vey's teammates stood around the ice 
to shake hands with the victorious Ma- 
ple Leafs, but Harvey disappeared into 
the dressing room. "Why should i shake 
hands w'ith them?” he said at the time. 
"They just beat us." One of his best pals 


at Montreal was Bert Olmstead. the old- 
pro left wing, but when the Canadiens 
dealt Olmstead to Toronto a few years 
ago their friendship ended- at least dur- 
ing the season. “If Bert was on the other 
side of the room.” Harvey says, "I might 
nod to him, but that’s all. I sec some of 
our guys talking to other players. I can’t 
understand it. It doesn't make sense to 
me. The next night the other guy might 
chop their head off. In the summer, that’s 
different, eh?” 

In developing a new allegiance to the 
Rangers the easiest adjustment for Har- 
vey has been playing against the Cana- 
diens. "All I want to do,” he says, "is 
beat their --- off.” in other ways Harvey 
has had some difficulty wrenching himself 
away from a lifetime loyalty to Montreal. 
Born there on Dec. 19, 1924, he grew up 
in a middle-class environment only a few 
miles from his current home in the Notre 
Dame de Grace section. "My father was 
in the drug line," Doug says. “He was 
born in Hngland. My mother was born 
in Pennsylvania. There were three other 
kids — two brothers and my sister — and 
we grew' up in the Depression. We never 
W'cnt hungry, but it was close a few 
times." His life revolved around hockey 
and especially around the Montreal Fo- 
rum. He played there in the kid leagues. 
He sat there rooting for the Canadiens. 
He went there to attend one of the most 
famous funerals in sports when Howie 
Morenz, the hockey idol of Montreal, 
died in 1937. 

In those years Harvey w'asa center, but 
eventually he w-as put on defense. "I 
liked it better." he says, "because you got 
a lot more playing that way — 50 to 55 
minutes." In 1943 he joined the Cana- 
dian navy and spent two years as a gun- 
ner on a merchant ship in the Atlantic. 
After the w-ar he played with the Mont- 
real Royals of the Quebec Senior Hockey 
League. It was then that he developed his 
effortless, almost nonchalant style. "Wc 
only had three defensemen, so I learned 
to conserve my energy.” But when the 
Canadiens invited him to training camp 
in 1947 he was expending his energy try- 
ing to make a big-league hockey team 
while playing minor-league baseball. 

Asa left-hitting outfielder. Harvey had 
signed late that summer with Ottawa of 
the Class C Border League. When he was 
due to report to the hockey camp. Otta- 
wa was finishing up the league playoffs. 
“We played at night," Harvey says. "So 
after the game I’d get in my car and drive 
to St. Hyacinthe's. That’s about 40 miles 
from Montreal, so it was about 160 miles 
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one way. After hockey practice the next 
morning I'd drive back once again for 
the ball game. I only had to do it for 
about a week. When you're young, you 
do those things, eh?” 

Ottawa won the playoffs and Harvey 
w'on a job with the Canadiens. Harvey 
was to play two more seasons with Otta- 
wa. batting .340 and a league-leading 
.351 . but meanwhile he was establishing 
himself in hockey. His smooth style at 
first annoyed the Forum fans. They 
thought he was lazy, So did the late Dick 
I rvin, the white-haired martinet who was 
then the coach. But a lazy man could 
not have survived Irvin’sjungle-law prac- 
tices. “There was no referee.” Harvey 
says now, "Sometimes three guys would 
nail you. You'd remember it. and when 
you got your chance you'd nail one of 
'em and step on hint and say, 'That was 
for last week,' You had to prove to Dick 
that you belonged. I don’t condemn it. 
He had everybody hungry. He kept us 
on the bit.” 

Whacked in the mouth with a stick 
during one such practice. 1 larvey recalls, 
"1 spit out a fistful of teeth, threw ’em 
into the seats and kept going. 1 wouldn’t 
give Dick Irvin the satisfaction of letting 
him know.” 


Better coaching 

When Irvin left to go to Chicago in 
1955. Harvey was considered to be the 
league's best defenseman, but he contin- 
ued to improve under the new coach. 
Toe Blake. By that time Harvey also had 
earned a reputation as a dressing-room 
wit, largely on his ability to needle Mau- 
rice Richard, the fiery and fabled Rocket, 
and get away with it. 

Now he needles the entire Canadien 
team, including Coach Blake. For years 
Blake had been asking Harvey to shoot 
more often, but he preferred to pass the 
puck. As a Ranger defenseman, Harvey 
now shoots frequently. “I must.” he ex- 
plains to Toe's discomfort, “be getting 
better coaching.” 

When aroused. Harvey retaliates with 
a savage fury. Five years ago he used his 
stick blade to spear George (Red) Sulli- 
van. then the Ranger captain, in the 
stomach. Sullivan's spleen was ruptured. 
He required emergency surgery that 
night, after receiving the last rites of the 
Catholic Church. He didn't play for near- 
ly three months. “I speared him on pur- 
pose,” Harvey admits. “He was kicking 
skates and I warned him. He did it again 
and I got fed up. I’m not too proud of 
myself when I do these things. I didn’t 


want it to turn out that way but I want- 
ed to get him. I hadn't lost my head or 
anything. I knew what I was doing.” 

Sullivan, vowing revenge, feuded si- 
lently with Harvey for years, but no blood 
was ever spilled. Then last May. Admiral 
John J. Bergen, president of the Rangers, 
called Sullivan at his Ontario home to 
tell him: “We're trying to get Doug Har- 
vey as a coach. I just wondered what you 


ly he told Sullivan, “I don't know what 
to do. What would you rather do?” 

“I’m not going to fool you,” Sulli- 
van said. “I’d like to stay with the Rang- 
ers, but I don't mind going to Kitch- 
ener.” Harvey sent him. 

Weeks later Harvey solved another 
problem. In early November he drove 
his wife and five children from Montreal 
to a rented home in Long Beach on Long 



think of this notion after the trouble 
you had with him?” 

“You want to get in the playoffs, don’t 
you. Admiral?” Sullivan answered. 

"Certainly.” the admiral said. 

“Then get him,” Sullivan said. 

The feud evaporated when Harvey and 
Sullivan became teammates. But they 
were not teammates for long. General 
Manager Patrick wanted the 3!-year-old 
Sullivan to be a player-coach at the 
Kitchener-Waterloo (Ont.) farm team — 
if he couldn't help the Rangers. At train- 
ing camp Sullivan, who depended on 
hustle, seemed to be skating on tired 
legs. Harvey, sensitive to the situation, 
wrestled with himself for five days. Final- 


Island. “I don't know if it’s better for 
them,” he says, “but it’s better for me. 
At first I wanted to keep them in Mont- 
real. I didn’t want to take the kids out of 
school, but I was living in a hotel in 
New York. That's no good, eh?” Harvey 
also had feared that li-year-old Doug 
Jr. would miss playing hockey in Mont- 
real, but Long Beach is one of the few 
communities in the New York area with 
a peewee hockey league. Young Doug 
was satisfied. “The other day.” his fa- 
ther said recently, “he told me, 'It's O.K. 
with me if you stay here in New York 
for a few more years.' ” 

It will, presumably, be O.K. with a 
good many Ranger fans as well. end 
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PRO FOOTBALL/ Tex Maule 



West over the 
Packers 


East and the 
over all 


The NFL’s Western Conference teams were too strong 
for their eastern opponents in 1961 and, at least 
where Green Bay is concerned, will be again in ’62 


The National Football League season 
* ended on a dreary note Saturday as 
the Detroit Lions drubbed the Philadel- 
phia Eagles 38-I0 in Miami’s Orange 
Bowl. But even before this one-sided game 
and Green Bay’s equally easy rout of 
the New York Giants six days earlier, it 
was already clear that the Western Con- 
ference of the NFL is, from top to bot- 
tom. substantially stronger than the 
Eastern Conference. In I4 interconfer- 
cncc games, teams from the West won 
eight, lost six, In both postseason games 
the West won decisively. Should the 
Western All-Stars beat the East in the 
Pro Bowl game, the West will complete 
an unprecedented sweep. 

Counting exhibition games, the Pack- 
ers won 1 7 games and lost but three dur- 
ing 1961. They seem certain to remain 
the best team in either conference for an- 
other two or three years, unless the 
Lions get consistent quarterbacking and 
develop another running back to go 
with Nick Pietrosante. Four eastern 
teams will be battling for the right to op- 
pose the Packers in next year’s champion- 
ship game, with the St. Louis Cardinals 
an outside bet to be the eventual winner. 

The Giants, of course, are a better team 
than their 37-0 toss to the Packers in- 
dicates. The Browns are good. too. and 
so are the Eagles. The latter had beaten 
Detroit only three weeks before the play- 
off game but were forced in their second 
meeting to play most of the second half 
without their fine quarterback. Sonny 
Jurgensen. Jurgensen left the game with 
asevereshouiderseparation and torn lig- 
aments in his throwing arm. He was op- 


erated on Tuesday and should be ready 
for action again by the beginning of the 
1962 season. 

All three of these teams, however, 
must concede one point to the Packers — 
youth. In all the key striking positions — 
quarterback, running backs and pass 
catchers- -the Packers are young. They 
must be expected to improve with ex- 
perience without losing strength to age 
over the next iw-o or three years. They 
won the championship this season under 
difficulties that should not hamper them 
next year. First. Coach Vince Lombardi 
was forced to reshuffle his offense w'hen 
he lost Jerry Kramer, one of the best 
blocking guards in football, who was 
injured early in the season. Lombardi 
still had the surest blocking line in the 
business. Next, at midseason, he had to 
learn to get along with the weekend serv- 
ices only of three stars — Ray Nitschke, 
the middle linebacker. Boyd Dowler, the 
flanker back, and Halfback Paul Horn- 
ung. the league’s most valuable player. 
All three were called into the Army. 
Next year, with a healthy Kramer and the 
full-time services of the three players 
who commuted from the Army, the Pack- 
ers may indeed become what Lombardi 
called them after the championship game 
this year — the best team in the history 
of the National Football League. 

The Lions are not far removed from 
the Packers in excellence. Their all-round 
defense is almost as good as the Packers'. 
Given a stronger attacking force — and 
all they need for that is a big halfback 
and a good season from one of their 
two quarterbacks (Jim Ninow'ski and 
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Earl Morralll — Detroit could unseat 
Green Bay. The team split with the 
Packers this year. 

Possibly because Red Hickey relied 
too heavily upon his shotgun offense, 
the San Francisco 49crs suffered an un- 
fortunate lapse at midscason in 1961. but 
the team has player? who are every bit as 
good as Green Bay's and Detroit's. The 
San Francisco pass defense broke down, 
too: this is a young, very quick scc- 
ondaiy that should be more successful 
in 1962. Baltimore, handicapped by an 
intury to Johnny Unitas that disturbed 
his oassing accuracy during the first half 
of the season, needs help in the defensive 
line, in linebackers and in the offensive 
backfield. This seems a great deal to ask 
from one draft, and it is doubtful that 
the Colts will be contenders for at least 
another year. The Bears, as has been 
usual in recent years, appeared on the 
brink of becoming a championship foot- 
ball team all through 1961. Possibly Bill 
Wade, in his second season under George 
Halas, will be able to nudge them into 
Ihe Packer class. 

The Los Angeles Rams had the best 
draft and signed more of their top draft- 
ees than any other club in the NFL. 
They will go into the 1962 season with 
four quarterbacks— competent veterans 
Zeke Bratkowski and Frank Ryan, plus 
the two best college quarterbacks of 
1961. Ron Miller of Wisconsin and Ro- 
man Gabriel of North Carolina State, 

Obviously, they cannot use four quar- 
terbacks: just as obviously, their castoffs 
will be valuable trade bait. The Rams 
will be looking for offensive linemen 
who can block for the quarterbacks who 
Slay with the Rams. Since this lack of 
offensive linemen has been the sorest of 
the several Ram sore spots, the club 
could begin to move up again in 1962. 

The Giants, the Browns, the Eagles 
and the St. Louis Cardinals would seem, 
at the moment, to have approximately 
eaual chances to win the Eastern Con- 
ference championship, Their race could 
be decided, as often happens, by which 
of the four teams has ihe fewest injuries 
or which, because of reserve depth, can 
absorb its injuries best. 

The Giants are deeper than the other 
three teams, and they enjoy another ad- 
vantage. They started slowly last season, 
adjusting to a new coach— Allie Shcr- 


man- and to new players in critical 
positions. Y.A. Tittle at quarterback 
and Del Shofner at offensive end learned 
the Giant system quickly but did not 
reach the effectiveness that they should 
attain in 1962. The same is true of Joe 
Walton at the light end on offense and 
of Erich Barnes at defensive corner back, 
a difficult position to play under the best 
of circumstances but particularly so 
while breaking into a strange unit. 

For their spirited play alone, Phila- 
delphia's first two units match any in 
the East, but over all the Eagles do not 
have the depth of reserve strength that 
the Giants and the Browns have. As- 
suming that Jurgensen recovers com- 
pletely. the Eagles have an edge at quar- 
terback. Jurgensen did a remarkable job 
in his first full season as a starter and. if 
he follows the pattern of most quarter- 
backs, will improve steadily for the next 
two or three years. 

The trouble in Cleveland 

Quarterbacking, of course, is the prin- 
cipal problem facing Paul Brown, who 
seemed somewhat disenchanted with 
Milt Plum toward the close of the 1961 
season, despite Plum’s gaudy statistical 
achievements. The one statistic that 
eludes Plum is the all-important one of 
a winning average high enough to earn 
a championship. Brown, who traded 
Bobby Mitchell and Leroy Jackson to 
the Washington Redskins for rookie 
Ernie Davis, has joined Green Bay in 
the latest wrinkle in NFL attacks — the 
hig-back backfield. With Jim Brown 
and Davis in the same backfield. Brown 
will have an even bigger duo than the 
Packers' Hornung and Jim Taylor. 
Whether the Cleveland pair can block 
and run as well remains to be seen. 

St. Louis was the hard-iuck team of 
1961. The Cardinals lost a player com- 
parable to Paul Hornung before the sea- 
son began when John David Crow went 
out with a broken ankle. The loss of 
Crow seemed to dishearten the team, 
as indeed the loss of Hornung would 
surely dishearten Green Bay. But the 
Cardinal defense is equal to any in the 
East, and a healthy Crow and the steady 
improvement of Canadian import Sam 
Etcheverry at quarterback could give 
the Cardinals a potent offense. They 
could be the big surprise of 1962. end 



STRANDED UlONNick Piotrosatue nccds run- 
ning help in backlicid if Dclroil is to improve. 
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NATURE/^oAn O'Reilly 


A phantom proves real 


Once so rare that some people doubted Its existence, the tiny key deer 
is now reported on the increase in the thickets of its Florida isles 


O n ihc lower Florida Keys, in a strange 
habitat of subtropic islands, lives the 
remnant of a race of tiny deer. Isolated 
from the mainland, these toy animals, 
about the size of large setter dogs and 
called the key deer, have long carried on 
an elusive existence, hiding like phan- 
toms in jungly thickets by day and sel- 
dom emerging into the open marl flats 
except at night. Hunted with dogs in 
years past or driven onto the fiats by 
set fires, the little animals dwindled in 
numbers and became so wary that few 
persons saw them. Many people searched 
for days without catching sight of one. 
Some skeptics even doubted their exist- 
ence and joked about the deer that no- 


body could find. But the fact that a few 
were still around was proved once in 
a rare while w'hcn a very small deer 
would be killed by a car on the Overseas 
Highway. 

Even .lack Watson, a big man with a 
soft voice, who as O.S. Fish and Wildlife 
warden in the area has guarded the little 
deer since 1950, has had only occasional 
glimpses of his charges. It took him 
weeks of studying tracks, droppings and 
range to estimate their numbers. When 
Watson took over the job of riding herd 
on these phantoms of the thickets there 
were less than 50 of them left. 

Since 1954, when Congress established 
the Key Deer Refuge, Watson has pa- 



trolled an area of 6,730 acres. Most of 
this is private land under lease for sanc- 
tuary purposes, but almost 1.000 acres 
on Howe Key is owned outright by the 
Government. Much of the money to 
purchase sanctuary land has been sup- 
plied by the North American Wildlife 
Foundation. 

Last week Watson came up with a 
report that will cause jubilation among 
all those who have worked to save the 
key deer. After a diligent survey he es- 
timated that they now number approx- 
imately 225 individuals. He announced, 
further, that the deer not only have in- 
creased in numbers but have spread into 
new territory, or back into old territory. 
At their low point their range consi.stcd 
only of Big Pine Key and four or live 
others, but Watson has established that 
they are now found on 18 different keys. 

Lucky trip on Big Pine Key 

Although scientists describe the key 
deer as a small subspecies of the Virginia 
whitetail deer, some scoffers have held 
that it is nothing to get excited about, 
that it is the same as the common white- 
tail, perhaps a little smaller. But on a 
trip through Rig Pine Key with Watson 
I was fortunate enough to get a good 
look at one of these toy creatures, and 
what I saw was a four-point buck that 
could not have been more than 27 inches 
high at the shoulder. 

It was a 1.000-to-l shot, a stroke of 
luck that few members of the private and 
governmental organizations that have 
fought so hard to preserve the key deer 
have ever enjoyed. We had spent the 
entire day penetrating the Jungles of Big 
Pine Key, and by late afternoon we were 
out on the marl fiats in the southwest 
section of the island. Wc were standing 
there talking when suddenly something 
brownish and about the size of a large 
dog moved in the dense bi.ittonwood 
thicket across the fiat. 

■"Sssssh!" Watson warned, grabbing 
my arm. His warning was unnecessary, 
for I had already glimpsed a miniature 
head W'ith upright antlers, each bearing 
two points. Wc stood like statues while 
the deer came toward us. The situation 
was perfect. We were downwind and the 
sun was behind us. The buck continued, 
stopping every few' paces to stare at the 
two statue.s. A large fly buzzed about, 
and the buck flicked his tail at it. 

It minced past a buttonwood bush, 
came into the open again and stopped 
to watch us. Although small, the buck 
had rather stocky legs. The reddish col- 
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or on its sides darkened on the back and 
its throat and belly were snow-white. Its 
muzzle was stubby and seemed large in 
proportion to its head. 

We watched it for at least five minutes 
before it started to move again. Then 
suddenly its head came up and its tail 
flashed erect. It had spotted the jeep we 
had left parked across the flat. In a sec- 
ond the little buck had bounded into 
the buttonwood thicket and was gone. 
Watson let out a yell and slapped me on 
the back. Then he paced off the distance 
to the spot where the buck had stood. It 
was 51 feet. 

■’You'll never get another chance like 
that." Watson said, "rm still jittery in- 
side." 

On the way back the guardian of the 
key deer was Jubilant, for he has taken 
many visitors to Big Pine Key without 
ever seeing one. Later Watson showed 
me his reports on some of the deer that 
had been killed on the highway and 
some skins he had saved. One buck was 
28 inches at the shoulder. 42 inches long 
and weighed 73 pounds. A doe which 
carried an unborn fawn was 22 inches 
at the shoulder and had an estimated 
weight of 38 pounds. The largest buck 
ever to be measured was 31 inches at the 
shoulder and weighed 107 pounds. 

By comparison, larger males of the 
common whilelail deer stand 36 to 40 
inches at the shoulder, arc 70 to 77 inches 
lung and weigh 150 to 300 pounds, 
sometimes even more. Thus a big white- 
tail buck may be four limes as heavy as 
a key deer buck. 

The habits of the key deer are as odd 
as their size. They arc strong swimmers 
and cross from one key to another, some- 
times swimming more than a mile. Once 
Watson saw a buck which had run onto 
one of the long highway bridges and was 
overtaken by a car. The frightened deer 
leaped the railing and executed a spec- 
tacular dive into the water 18 feet below. 
Swimming rapidly to the shore, it melted 
into a dense growth of mangrove. 

As the deer increase in numbers more 
visitors to the keys are spotting them. 
Recently a man reported to Watson that 
he had seen five in a group. Barring some 
unforeseen catastrophe, it now looks like 
the key deer will be around for a long 
lime. After all. they were here when the 
Spaniard Hernando D’Escalenlc Fon- 
taneda was captured by the Indians on 
these same islands in 1545 and lived to 
write about it. His account contains the 
first written record of these little deer ol‘ 
the Florida Keys. end 
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TROJAN BOAT CO. » LANCASTER 6, PA. 


BEN HOGAN 


SAYS YOU CAN PLAY IN THE 703 ! 


In five cai'efiilly illustrated lessons — Ben Hogan 
shows how you can break 80 cotisisfenthi. Right 
now. Sports Illu.strated readers can order this best- 
selling volume at a special low price: only $3.95. 
Send name iind address to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. Dept. 7301, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Illinois. We’ll he glad to bill you 
later. (On “charge” orders, a few cents for post- 
age and handling will be included on your bill.) 


FIVE LESSONS; THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF by Ben Hogan. Actual Size: TVV'xIOVr", 
over 100 “photographic drawings”. Printed in extra large, bold type for easy reference. 


. . . PERSONS WHO WANT FUN! 
ENTERTAINMENT! EXCITEMENT! 


[ You'll Enjoy Playing GALLOPING GAME$!_ 


FOR YOUNG . 


. . AND OLD 

THE FASTEST GAME 
OF GOLF OFF THE 
I COURSE! Enjoy 
the thrill of 
shooting in the 
70’s . . . make a hole in one . . . and 
other spectacular shots, 

MOST INTRIGUING 
, GAME ON THE 
I MARKET! An old 
jj irate game 
played for 
points. A suspense Las Vegas type 
game. 

NEW BOWLING 
THRILLS FOR EVERY- 
ONE! Action so 
reali.stic that you 
actually experi- 
ence the excitement of bowling a 300 
game, spares, splits and all the rest. 


GALLOPING GAMES, INC. 
461 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO Tl. IlllNOIS 


BOAT 

QrOJAN boats are designed by marine 
architects, painstakingly constructed of 
finest materials by experienced craftsmen 
and lavishly equipped and styled to pro- 
vide you with more boat for your boating 
dollar. They're available in all "most 
wanted" sizes from 21 to 36 feet; 2 . 4, 
6 and 8 sleepers; single and twin engine 
options; planked, lapstrake or smooth 
sides — express, sedan or fishermen lay- 
outs. Send for your free catalog todayl 
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CHARLES GOREN/Caz-rfs 


Grand slam or bust 


^ lext week bridge players in or near some 60 U.S. cities will 
• ^ begin competition in a unique tournament: they will play 
the first of seven weekly sessions of the North American 
Rubber Bridge Championship in their own groups of eight 
pairs, scoring at regular rubber bridge. The finals will be held 
in Chicago, where the winners will play an exhibition match 
against Mrs. Helen Sobcl, my favorite partner, and me on 
my Championship Bridge TV show. Winners and runners-up 
in the tournament will receive the usual cash awards paid 
by the TV show. 

Tournament bridge has grown tremendously in the past 
few years, but there are still many players who don’t know 
how to play tournament duplicate or who prefer the rubber 
bridge game. So this tournament should be popular with all 
kinds of bridge players. Scoring is much as it would be in 
your regular home game, although tactics arc governed by 
the pressure of time, as shown in the following deal: 

North-South vulnerable 



14 PASS 24 PASS 

34 PASS 5 N.T. pa ss" 

64 PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: queen of diamonds 


That is the way the bidding would go in an ordinary rub- 
ber game with expert players using a convention known as 
the grand slam force. When South gets a spade raise, the main 
thing he wants to know about partner’s hand is whether it 
includes both the missing trump honors. The Blackwood 
method isn’t precise enough. Assuming that partner shows 
one ace and two kings, South won’t know whether one of 
these is the king of spades. And, while he might be willing 
to risk a missing king in a side suit, he doesn’t want to bid 
a grand slam lacking the king of trumps. In this emergency, 
a conventional bid of five no trump not preceded by four no 
trump asks partner to bid six in the agreed suit if he holds 
only one honor: seven if he holds both. 

However, another factor enters into the bidding in a rub- 
ber bridge tournament, Suppose this is the last hand and 
your side is more than 1,630 points behind. It won’t do you 
any good to bid and make a small slam; you have to bid a 
grand slam in order to win. So, in such circumstances, in- 
stead of bidding five no trump you simply bid the grand 
slam, because nothing less will do. In some respects, bid- 
ding and play are both easier when there can be only one 
possible result and only one possible way to achieve it. If 
you need the score for a grand slam, when you pick up this 
hand you simply close your eyes and bid it. And, having bid 
seven, lacking the king of spades — as you discover when 
dummy goes down — there is only one way to play for the 
contract. It won’t do any good to find a singleton king of 
spades and drop it by playing the ace. You will still have to 
lose a trump trick. Your only chance to avoid the loss of a 
trump trick is to find West with exactly three spades to the 
king and East with exactly the 10 and the 9. 

So, when you win the first diamond, you lead the queen 
of spades. West probably won’t cover, so you duck it, and 
when East’s 9 appears it looks as if you have found the win- 
ning combination. Your next play is the jack of spades. If 
West covers, you win with dummy’s ace and the fall of East’s 
10 promotes dummy’s 8 to top rank. So you draw West's 
last trump and lay down your hand for the balance of the 
tricks. 

EXTRA TRICK 

If you are a good bidder, it will seldom happen that you find 
yourself in a contract for which there is only one possible 
play. But, when the occasion arises, it is worth considerable 
study to figure out a possible combination that might bring 
home your forlorn hope. end 
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Will he 

mow ’em down 
like Ching Johnson? 


Tlicy culled Ching Johnson the noblest Ranger 
of them all. But never the gentlest. 

In l-i years on t)ic ice for the New York 
Rangers, he played a block-busting brand of 
hockey tliat’s not been seen since. 

To the crowd’s chant of ‘‘Ching. ching, China- 
man,” he’d circle the net and skate straight 
down the middle. And woe to him who stood in 
his path. There was no such thing as an im- 
movable object when the irresistible force of 
Ching Johnson hit it. 

He was a hero to millions, because he had the 
stuff heroes are made of. A fierce competitive 
spirit. An ever-present .sense of fair play. And 


the great strength and stamina that comes from 
being phy.sically fit. 

Our national leuder.s ha\'e state<l that the 
fitness of our young i>eople has never been more 
imjjortant tlian it is today. It is essential that 
youth be given the chance to develop to its 
fullest both at home and in school. Equitable i.s 
proud Unit niilli{)n,s of youngsters have Ix'en 
gi\-eii tliis chance through Living Insurance. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
Thiited States. Home Office: 1285 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York It), New York. ®i962 
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FLYING END 


FAST BREAK FINDS "SWEET LARRY" ARMSTRONG CLEAR FOR LAYUP 


The bright dawn 
of the Sun Devils 


Arizona State, the country's second-highest-scoring team, 
has used a blazing offense to become the 
best example of basketball’s rise in the Southwest 


F or years the blight area of basketball 
was that section of the Southwest 
that sweeps across Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, and the vast reaches of Texas. Every 
sporting instinet was absorbed in a year- 
round furor over football. If a boy hap- 
pened to grow very, very tali, people 
were inclined tosay, “Too bad, but may- 
be he can still play end.” 

What basketball there was took place 
before throngs of three or four fans in 
small gymnasiums with leaky roofs and 
buckling floors. The gym that Texas 
Christian University used until 1954 was 
known as The Barn, and though the 
wind whistled through the sizable cracks 
in its walls college officials could see no 
point in putting up a new building for 
a minor sport. Once two freshmen saw 
smoke coming from one of the cracks and 
rushed inside to put out a small fire. 
Then they told the basketball coach, 
Mike Brumbelow, what they had done. 
"Damn," he is said to have janswered, 
his chance for a new gym snulTed out, 
“why don’t you freshmen mind your 
own business?” 

Worse still, the play was as bad as the 
facilities. (Until last season, no Border 
Conference team ever won a single 
game in the NCAA tournament.) The 
schools competed lethargically in their 
own section and got thrashed when 
they left it. But in the p.tsl five years 
all this has undergone a sudden and 
surprising change. It is now hardly pos- 
sible to squint across a prairie without 
seeing the lump of a new field house 
on the horizon. Ten years ago the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ gym was the best in 
the area. Now it is the worst. In 1955 
Texas Tech was drawing crowds of 
1,500. Last year the average attendance 
at Tech's conference games in the lux- 
urious Lubbock Municipal Coliseum 
was 9.400. Junior high and high school 
basketball programs have grown just as 
fast, insuring marked improvement in 
the quality of college play. 

Nowhere, however, has the change in 
southwestern basketball come as thor- 
oughly or as noticeably as at Arizona 
State, whose Sun Devils have become 
not only one of the fanciest and flashiest 
teams in the section but one of the coun- 
try's best as well. Arizona State is located 
at Tempe, a community of 25,000 that is 
some eight miles of stockyards, cactus, 
dust and dried-up riverbed from down- 
town Phoenix. The campus is distin- 
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guishcd by towering palm trees, cooing 
mourning doves and a Sleep, bleak butte 
informally known as Pikers' Peak (or. 
perhaps. Pikers' Peek), because it affords 
a natural and free grandstand overlook- 
ing the football field. 

Four seasons ago the rapidly expand- 
ing school (from .1,S00 to 12,000 students 
in lOycars) decided to improve the qual- 
ity of its basketball. State had failed to 
win a Border Conference Championship 
in 23 years of trying, was drawing 800 
uninspired fans to its games, and the 
Phoenix newspaper was devoting three 
inches of space to accounts of such 
contests. So State looked to the Mid- 
west. naturally, for a coach to lead it 
out of the desert. It found Ned Wulk, a 
highly successful young man then at 
Xavier in Cincinnati. Wulk, now 41, is a 
native of Wisconsin, where basketball is 
taken seriously. His eyes are as blue and 
chill as Lake Superior in December; his 
hair and his temperament are reddish, 
and he can't understand people who 
don't take basketball seriously. His first 
indication of what Phoenix thought of 
the game came when Arizona Stale’s 
alumni chapter there scheduled a mcct- 
the-coach luncheon. Only eight people 
showed up. 


a different kind of problem. The gym, 
which has a capacity of a mere 4.600, 
is packed for big games. The overflow 
crowd pays a dollar a head to go to the 
neighboring student-union building and 
watch on closed-circuit television in the 
ballroom. For the first time in its history 
Slate is selling season tickets and has re- 
serve-scat sections. At one game, played 
against Brigham Young two weeks ago. 
the gross gate was bigger than it was for 
the entire 1957 season. 

The fans are paying to see a team that 
is interesting, even by Ned Wulk's stand- 
ards, It is led by a microscopic 5 foot 9 
guard, Larry ("Call me Sweet Larry") 
Armstrong, who hurtles so fast and cuts 
so sharply that he wears a pair of gym 
shoes to tatters in two weeks. A welter- 
weight boxer in the Army (seven wins, 
no losses), his hands arc as quick as 
Sugar Ray's, and he is almost as much 
of a showman. 

Sweet Larry's most valuable teammate, 
and the key to the fast-break offense, is 
Tony Cerkvenik. a mighty young man 
from Mountain Iron. Minn, who has a 
way of snaring a rebound and hurling it 
down the floor before he has even come 
down himself. This adds greatly to the 


success of what Wulk calls his "go” style 
of basketball. His team attempts to run 
its opposition into the floor and is acute- 
ly sensitive to the first sign of an oppo- 
nent’s wilting. When this happens it can 
run off streaks of 15 or more straight 
points with a sure killer instinct. 

Last week Arizona State began its cam- 
paign for a fourth Border championship 
(also its last; next year it joins the new 
and tougher Great Western Conference), 
and the Sun Devils looked like the fastest 
guns in the West. Rolling through, over 
and around the West Texas State Buf- 
faloes, they had a 59-34 half-time lead 
and won with a floorful of substitutes. 
Two nights later they made a fantastic 
71% of their shots in the first half and 
defeated Hardin-Simmons 1 10-50. That 
raised their scoring average to 89,2 points 
a game, the second highest in the coun- 
try, and made their record 9 3. Through 
it ail the school’s cheerleaders danced 
on the sidelines with glee. Ned Walk 
Jumped up and down on the bench and 
the crowd roared for Sweet Larry, "The 
fans want to see basketball at its fastest 
possible pace.” said Armstrong after the 
West Texas game. “They want action 
and we give it to them.” end 


Seat in the balcony 

“This lack of interest kind of upset 
me," he recalls. "1 knew we had to have 
a team that people would like to watch, 
one that they would talk about.” So he 
taught Arizona State one of the most 
hell-bent-for-the-bucket fast-break of- 
fenses in the game. He also did his own 
best to display the spirit he wanted, 
spending more time jumping off the 
bench to shout at referees and players 
than he did sitting on it. He highlighted 
that first season by throwing a chair into 
the upper balcony, after losing a close 
game at Texas Western, and collecting a 
total of nine technical fouls. But the 
Jolted Sun Devils got the idea. They won 
their first conference championship, and 
people started coming to games. 

Since then State has won two more 
championships, and last season at the 
NCAA tournament it firmly proved the 
new status of Southwest basketball by 
beating Seattle and USC before finally 
losing to Utah. This yetir, with a host of 
sophomores from a freshman team that 
averaged 105 points a game, the Sun 
Devils are even better and attendance is 
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It has long been callt'd a 'big league' city, the finest in 
the U.S: but the author dissents, violently. Let its lovers 
beware: here is a man who calls San Francisco a fraud 

by JOE DAVID BROWN 

B etty Sue was 14, going on 15, pouty pretty, and she 
could play Rubinstein’s Melody in /^cross-handed on 
the piano. One September night as I walked her home from 
Epworth League and the very moon itself seemed breathless. 
1 tried to kiss Betty Sue. She slammed me across the mouth 


with her oilcloth music roll, split my lip and ran into the 
house giggling. For more than 20 years the violent injustice 
of this rebuff rankled, Then one night I was crossing the 
lobby of a New York hotel when a big brittle blonde with 
rattling jewelry and a mouth that was slack from too many 
Martinis shrieked my name and kissed me wetly. It was Betty 
Sue, all right, but somehow 1 felt more saddened and ap- 
palled than vindicated. 

It is an immutable fact of life that there are some things a 
man should do while he is still very young or simply skip 
altogether. Besides kissing the Betty Sues in his life and relish- 
ing recipes in the Boy Scout handbook, these include such 
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obvious things as carrying a baseball glove on his belt, trying 
a half gainer before an audience and pretending that any 
night before will be worth the morning after. Lately, sad to 
relate, I have discovered that they also include a visit to 
San Francisco. 

Like practically everyone else I know, I long had car- 
ried in my mind a big beautiful dream that I called San 
Francisco. How it all started ! am not quite sure, but it 
must have begun to take shape about the time I began to 
absorb the folklore and legends about Sutter’s Mill, the 



Famed Fisherman's Wharf has a definite aura of Coney Island 


Gold Rush of ’49, the Red Dog Saloon and the dastardly 
doings of claim jumpers at Dead Man's Gulch. Somehow 
I knew about the Mother Lode, the gingerbread mansions 
on Nob Hill, the vigilantes, and on many a Saturday aft- 
ernoon 1 sal enthralled with a bag of popcorn and watched 
while a lily-livered, ruflle-shirted young dude who had been 
shanghaied from a Barbary Coast dive slowly hardened into 
a man aboard a hell ship. And who can forget Clark Gable 
stalking the buckling streets of San Francisco in a grim search 
for Jeannette MacDonald while papier-mache buildings 
tumbled at his heels? The 1906 earthquake was a rousing 
catastrophe, for a fact, and I for one wasn't disappointed 
even when I learned that, as the seismologists rate such dis- 


asters, it wasn't even in the top dozen in the record books. 

I suppose these early fables and legends gained a new di- 
mension in almost everybody’s mind during World War II, 
when quiescent old San Francisco suddenly emerged again 
as the gaudiest, the most romantic, the most poignantly re- 
membered port in the country. Top of the Mark, the Golden 
Gate. Fisherman's Wharf — these were names to whet the 
imagination, and from Guadalcanal to Bastogne homesick 
men used them familiarly or promised themselves that some- 
day they would. Since those hectic days, San Francisco un- 
questionably has received more praise and more homage than 
any other city on earth. There has been a torrent of purple 
prose exalting its charm, beauty and yeasty traditions. San 
Francisco has been called "the City of Shining Hills,'' "The 
Paris of the West” and even. Heaven help us, “the cool, 
grey city of love.” Some admirers have proclaimed it far su- 
perior to Paris and, for that matter, superior to Rome, Ath- 
ens, Venice, Munich and, most assuredly, far superior to such 
American cities as New York. Chicago, New Orleans and Los 
Angeles. Countless reams have been written about San Fran- 
cisco’s glorious cultural heritage, about the excellence of its 
opera, its theaters, its symphony. It is often said that it has 
the finest restaurants in the world. It has been called the 
"most civilized city in the world,” “the most sophisticated 
city in America,” “the gayest and lightest-hearted,” “a city 
of the world that gleams like a jewel on the western shore of 
America.” In the face of such unrestrained adulation, who 
could doubt that here was a city worth dreaming about? In 
the minds of most Americans, San Francisco has come to 
represent the quintessence of good living, and it undoubt- 
edly is true, as some admirers claim, that it is “everybody’s 
favorite city.” It seems impossible that not many years ago 
the city’s fathers voted the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
enough money to promote a golf tournament on the condi- 
tion that such an event would cause newspapers to use San 
Francisco datelines, or that middle-aged San Franciscans can 
recall actually apologizing for their city's windy weather, 
steep hills and overhanging fog. 


N o sensible man expects to cash in a dream at its full face 
value. ! nursed mydream for many years before I final- 
ly found my way to San Francisco, and ! would have been 
overjoyed if it had turned out to be 50% true and satisfied 
if it had been 20% true. I probably would not have com- 
plained if it had not proved to be utterly false. But now that 
1 have seen Sun Francisco 1 wish to say firmly, though with- 
out rancor, that I am thoroughly disillusioned, and that I 
think San Francisco and its myth-mongers should be ashamed 
of themselves. 

In no other city have I ever seen so much sheer bad taste 
per square foot, so much tawdry goods hawked, so much 
bad booze and cheap wine consumed and so many indiges- 
tible canapes eaten or trampled underfoot. San Francisco is 
not the lovely lady 1 had imagined, but a vulgar old bawd who 
permits ail sorts of indignitie.s for a fast buck. She commits 
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the unforgivable fault of believing her press clippings, and 
she runs an establishment that is a sort of Disneyland for 
drunks, where the standard attractions are cable cars, bos- 
omy waitresses in black net stockings, grimy bump-and- 
grind parlors, dreary cellars where sallow-faced young pseu- 
docomedians try to outdo each other in sick humor, and 
penny arcades where the chief attraction is partitioned areas 
marked for adults only, Everybody knows San Fran- 
cisco is perched precariously over the famed San .Andreas 
fault, which shifts occasionally and shakes her up and once 
even knocked her down, liut the old girl also is keeping 
hidden some sociomedical problems that would shock many 
of her wooers if they knew about them. San Francisco's offi- 
cial motto is On> eii paz, fieii'o en puevro. which means gold 
in peace, iron in w-ar, but in all honesty she should adopt a 
more appropriate one often seen displayed: Keep California 
green — bring money. 

I wish to be fair about this. In many ways San Francisco is 
a pleasant little city. In appearance it is neither more nor 
less remarkable than Akron, Kansas City or dozens of other 
cities, and civic leaders know this and currently are trying to 
promote a multimillion-dollar face-lifting operation. But it is 
stacked unevenly over a series of roller-coaster hills.and this 
docs give it a distinction that is occasionally charming. On 
days when there is no fog or the sun is not shining with a yel- 
low bleakness that is peculiar to the region and makes every- 
thing appear drab, one can hike to the top of one of these hills 
and enjoy some pleasant vistas. San Francisco is crowded on 
a thumb-shaped peninsula with the Pacific on one side and a 
fine harbor on the other, and it is certainly a inagniflcent and 
lovely setting, but it is not the best in the world. 

“Name me a better one." a truculent San Franciscan de- 
manded one day. 

“Athens. Hong Kong. Naples ” I began. 

“Those are hip cities." he protested. 

"Carmel, Asheville. Villefranche “ I began again. 

“Oh. ihow places!" he said. 

There is an open, leisurely charm about the area around 
Union Square, a block-square park in the heart of San Fran- 
cisco's most fashionable shopping district, and it is a shame 
San Franci.scans simply can't take pride in it without making 
outrageous claims. Since many of the shops are branches of 
the better New York stores, I soon grew accustomed to hav- 
ing San Franciscans tell me. “We have everything here that 
you have in New York and more besides." This is not true, 
of course, and even if it were. San Francisco still would not 
have “the best shopping district in the world." because New 
York storcsalso have outlets in Yonkers. Atlanta, Palm Beach 
and numerous other places around points of the compass. 
It is too bad that boosterism has the bit in its teeth in San 
Francisco. It makes a mockery of genuine civic pride and, 
worsestill. it blinds San Franciscans to much that is sordid and 
demeaning. All too often the city's boosterism is based on 
ignorance. One day a young matron, who followed (he San 


Francisco custom of being understated in her dress and over- 
stated in her opinions, became nettled because she fell I 
didn't have a true appreciation of "the finest restaurants in 
the world." 

“The restaurants here are just as good as they are in Eu- 
rope," she said. 

“Where in Europe?" I asked. 

“Dublin." she said, defiantly. 

There are some good restaurants in San Francisco. I enjoyed 
the full-blown elegance of Ernie's, the hearty honesty of Jack's, 


Ciiiicllcxtick Park's sad history is emphasized hr empty seats 


the novelty and efficiency ofTrader Vic's, the smooth service 
at the Blue Fox and the unpretentious and impressive view at 
Ondine's. across the bay in Sausalilo. But in food and wine, 
as in books, the theater, painting and music, there is a deal 
of difference between being good and claiming to be the best, 
because then there is some very formidable competition in- 
deed. But what really destroys the myth that San Francisco 
should be ranked with the culinary capitals of the world is not 
that it has good restaurants which are not truly great, or even 
that there is not a truly great cellar in the city, but the fact 
that so many restaurants w hich are considered first-rate dish 
up so inuch mediocre food. However, the melancholy truth is 
that San Franciscans, as a breed, are only bored with such 
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talk, for they take the old-fashioned, provincial view that 
victuals are a silly topic of conversation and winesinanship is 
a phony pretense. The only way truly to get a rise out of them 
is to mention that Los Angeles has a number of better restau- 
rants, which it does, or that they are not in the same league 
with New York, Chicago and New Orleans. 

A man learns to avoid the potholes in his own driveway, 
so 1 am willing to admit that it might be possible to live gra- 
ciously and well in San Francisco. For that matter, the same 
thing can be said of Port Said and Calcutta. If a person comes 
to San Francisco to go on a spree, or has friends to take him 
in protective custody, or simply comes to see what it has to 
offer, he may have a satisfactory visit. I do not particularly 
care for the San Francisco that does exist, and I think the vul- 
garity that promenades as wickedness is too tiresome to be 
tolerated, but my disillusionment results from the fact that 
San Francisco is none of the things she pretends to be. During 
the two weeks I was in San Francisco, time after time people 
asked me what I had seen and done and then exclaimed: 
“But that's for tourists!" They were all too dismally right, as I 
discovered my first night in town when 1 visited San Fran- 
cisco’s most publicized, most glamorized landmark, the Top 
of the Mark. The big room, which is as bleak and as darkly 
cavernous as the hold of a ship, was jammed with a tiny 
portion of the multitude that pays a reputed $3 million a year 
for the privilege of drinking there, but I finally found a seal 
and looked down 18 stories at the myriad lights and a big 
blue sign that said macy’s, and tried to show some enthu- 
siasm when the waiter pointed out floodlit Alcatraz in the 


Bay. I’ve seen some pretty fair sights as a tourist in my day: 
the Statue of Liberty, the Eiffel Tower, the Taj Mahal, the 
Tower of London and Mount Everest. But somehow, for the 
first time, I realized that being a tourist can make one feel 
pretty ridiculous. Maybe it's what a tourist pays to see that 
makes the difference. 

T his is a big league town!" San Franciscans are apt to 
say out of a clear blue silence at a bar. This is officially 
true enough, but local sportswriters often wonder out loud if 
the city has a big league attitude, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find anybody who will argue that it 
provides big league facilities. It seems more than simply a 
case of normal bad luck that both the city's major outdoor 
sports facilities, Kczar Stadium (capacity 59.000) and Can- 
dlestick Park (capacity 42,500). arc adjudged by some ob- 
servers to be the worst in the U.S. and, perhaps, the world. 
The Candlestick fiasco has been so well publicized (SI, April 
25, 1 960 et seq.) that almost everybody acknowledges it, and 
nobody any longer advises toleration when pitchers get blown 
off the mound, when a high fly to left field hits an invisible 
curtain of wind and plummets to earth or when the city tries 
to ignore the fact that 1 1 people have died of heart attacks 
suffered w'hile climbing the steep grade to get into the park. 
Still, nobody quite knows what to do about it. All told, it 
looks as if Candlestick will cost closer to S20 million than the 
$5 million voted in a 1954 bond issue, and that rather defi- 
nitely precludes the chance that the city w'ill, as some have 
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Housing used to be called the most backward industry. . . 
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But NOW- no other great industry is developing 
so many new ways to cut the cost of a better product 


I''()r hoiisin}> bii>’crs ibis means that yesterday's house is as 
obsolete as a ten year old car. Today's good new houses arc 
the best homes ever built — better planned, better designed, 
better built, better decorated, better financed, better lighted, 
better insulated, better heated, and better equipped, with more 
and better baths and the great new comfort and luxury of 
air conditioning all year round. 

For liousing professionals, this means everything about their 
work is changing so fast that they must be twice as smart and 
twice as knowing if they are to design, build, supply, finance 
and sell houses that won't be obsolescent before the first 
owner moves in. 

To keep up with these changes, the smartest professionals 
read House & Home, the management magazine of Ameri- 
ca's biggest industry. House & Home shows them more good 
houses and more good new apartments than they could find 
and study anywhere else— more good house plans, more good 
house ideas, more good information about new products, new 
tools and new methods to build better for less, more good new 


selling ideas, complete with 2000 photos and drawings. 
House & Home gives them each month the only complete 
news report on housing legislation, mortgage money, material 
prices, and everything else they need to know and know right. 

House & Home is published by time inc. for housing profes- 
sionals only, and time inc. now invites all the housing pro- 
fessionals who read Sports lihisirated to subscribe to House 
& Home at a special profes- 
sional rate of only $5.95 for 
the next 16 issues — a 25% 
saving under the regular price. 

Your subscription will start 
with the biggest issue any 
housing magazine ever pub- 
lished— House & Home's spe- 
cial decennial report on Ten 
Years of Housing Progress— 
if you sign the card and mail it 
please— today. 
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raiher testily suggested, just give the whole zephyr-haunted 
place back to the sea gulls. 

The situation at Ke/ar Stadium, home of the 49ers, is not 
quite so well known, though the National Football Writers 
Association for seven years in a row voted Kczar's press box 
the worst in America, and finally threw in the whole stadium 
as well. Ke/ar's biggest trouble is that it was built east to 
west, which puts the sun in somebody's eyes, instead of north 
to south, becau.se a stubborn Golden Gate Park official re- 
fused to let anybody root up a tine stand of rhododendrons. 
Furthermore, the stadium was built with one side against a 
nearby street, and when its capacity eventually was increased 
from 20,000 to 59,000. only one side could be built up. The 
result of a)) this is that Kezar always is swept by a prevailing 
wind that blows hard off the ocean toward the east, and 
teams must fight not only the sun but the wind. Because of 
its lopsided construction, Kezar also has only 19,000 of its 
59.000 seats between the goal lines, and it has no public park- 
ing facilities whatsoever. 

I n addition to struggling against natural hazards. San 
Francisco teams appear to be jinxed every time they get 
within clutching distance of a championship. For 16 seasons, 
for example, the 49ers have provided some remarkably excit- 
ing football but have never won a title. When the Giants 
came along there were some confident predictions that the 
jinx would be broken, but they also have developed the habit 
of tripping at the crucial moment. In 1959, when the Giants 
were two games ahead of the field, with eight games left to 
play, some San Franciscans already were waving the pen- 
nant. Bui. as is well remembered, the Dodgers won three in 
a row from the Giants in San Francisco, and the Giants 
wound up in third place. 

At the beginning of each new football and baseball season 
San Francisco's sports pages follow a pattern. They carry 
stories warning fans not to gel too excited if there are a few 
early victories. Sure enough, there u.suaJly arc. and the head- 
lines begin to get a bit more jubilant and the prose a bit more 
optimistic and finally, things get out of control and a title 
is being claimed. There usually is a spectacular smashup 
about this time, and after a short indignant pause, the sports- 
writers start iheir final phase of the cycle. There arc three- 
part articles inquiring fiercely: what's wrong with the 
'49f.rs‘.’ or what can be done about the giants? 

Red Hickey, coach of the 49ers, said recently, “These fans 
want a title so bad they can taste it. If we ever win the cham- 
pionship it’ll be worse than V-J day around here." I was sur- 
prised to hear a veteran sportswriter's reaction to this. “Red 
could be wrong. It ju.st might be that San Franciscans, as the 
old Reno saying goes, are born to lose. They wouldn't be 
happy with victory. They’d rather lose so they can have a 
scapegoat on the field to help them exude their poisons.” 
San Francisco fans arc a singularly poisonous lot. Even the 
dcadpanned Willie Mays lost his aplomb at the boos touched 
oil' when he once struck out twice in a row. But the fans' 


favorite whipping boy i.s Willie McCovey, who was a hero in 
1959 when he broke in from the minors with a ,467 week. 
When he dropped below .300 the riding began and, as a local 
sportswriter described it. “He heard taunts that couldn’t be 
used in Tropic of Cancer and the boos bounced off the 
whitecaps in the Bay.” 

"If this is a sophisticated, knowledgeable, understanding 
sports city,” one n;wspaperman said, “it doesn’t show much 
evidence of it. When the so-callcd National Wrestling Pro- 
motions were shown on television here last year the villains 



SonuniiiiL'ii it seems the one thing San Franciscans are most 


paused now and then to sneer at "Frisco" and its stupid peo- 
ple. Believe it or not, even some of the sports columnists fell 
for the gag and protested. There was so much indignation 
that when the shows were moved into the Cow Palace, people 
piled in in droves. One show took in S44,000.” 

When they are discussing sports or. for that matter, almost 
anything else. San Franciscans are in the habit of boasting 
that their sole criterion is quality. “If it’s a quality show, 
wc’ll buy it. If it’s a bad show, we don't want any part of it.” 
The only thing wrong with this self-evaluation is that it's in- 
correct. a.s any visitor who walks (he length of Market Street, 
the city’s main thoroughfare, can discover for himself. Some 
San Franciscans themselves refer to .Market Street as “the 
hardened artery of the West.” Market Street's sleazy bur- 
lesque theaters, penny arcades, sordid souvenir shops and 
garish ptomaine parlors set the tone for practically every 
other district that attract.s tourists. San Francisco's fabled 
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Chinatown is not, as the guidebooks claim, the largest Chi- 
nese settlement outside China (Singapore is considerably 
larger). But the guidebooks arc correct when they call China- 
town a place where the East still meets West. In shops all up 
and down a dirty, littered main street that is brilliantly 
lighted by some of the ^^' 0 ^sl electric .signs out.side Las Vega.s, 
bawdy American postcards meet Chinese amulets made in 
Japan, and such objets ci'ari as ashtrays made in the form 
of toilet bowls nestle alongside teak pagodas nvide in Sacra- 
mento. Although San Franciscans speak of Chinatown as if 



proudof is l/u’ prison yoiicanaciiiallysee right out in the Bay 


a tong war might break out at any moment and they love to 
tell stories of slave girls and opium dens, they avoid the place 
as carefully as a New Yorker avoids Times Square. China- 
town is so thronged with gaping, jostling tourists, so perme- 
ated with the odor of what passes for Chinese food, but 
which smells like French fried potatoes, that one wonders 
why the Chinese don't avoid it, too. 

f-’ishermaiTs whaiTjoncu me wiih Uisappoinimeni. Per- 
haps I did expect to find a genuine weather-beaten wharf 
with colorful fishing boats moored in nudging intimacy and 
small simple restaurants with scrubbed wooden tables. But 
it was only Market Street on the half shell. There were huck- 
sters selling comical hats and San Francisco pennants and 
turtles with your name on them, and a powerfully amplified 
voice urged everyone to hurry, hurry and buy a ticket aboard 
an excursion boat that positively would pass daringly close 
to Alcatraz. 


No tradition is nurtured more carefully or flourishes more 
hardily than the one that San Francisco is the liveliest and 
the wickedest city in America after dark. There is certainly 
more activity per capita along the city's nightclub belt on a 
Saturday night than any place I ever have encountered. There 
also is more goatish humor, more blaring forth of senti- 
mental songs, more drinks knocked over, more folk singing, 
more milling up and down the streets. There is a small group 
of San Franciscans who like to crowd into darkened cellars 
like the hungry i and the Purple Onion and sit in canvas 
chairs and listen to what is locally called “sort of avant- 
garde” humor. 

B ut most San Franciscans like entertainment that is un- 
complicated, Linsubtie and straight to the point. One of 
the most popular nightspots is the Gold Street, which makes 
every night New Year's Eve, complete with paper hats and 
confetti, and furnishes no entertainment at all except a re- 
lay of piano players to hammer out ragtime or old ballads 
on a tinkly sporting house piano. The waitresses at the Gold 
Street wear abbreviated costumes with long black net stock- 
ings. Similar costumes are worn by young ladies at the near- 
by Roaring Twenties, but in addition to serving drinks they 
also slide down a 35-foot fire pole, the longest fire pole 
in San Francisco, it is claimed, and swing in circus swings. 
The Roaring Twenties also shows silent movies on a spe- 
cial screen and has a shooting gallery equipped with per- 
cussion rifles. So far nobody has been wounded, though 
the Roaring Twenties boasts its rifles have been fired by 
thousands of persons, including Johnny Weissmuller and 
Barbara Hutton. The Hotsy Totsy Club not only has wait- 
resses in black net stockings but is raided periodically by 
uniformed cops wearing Mack Scnnctl helmets. Another pop- 
ular place is Finocchio’s, which presents female impersona- 
tors, and some guidebooks thoughtfully provide the in- 
formation that finocchio means fairy in Italian. There 
are a host of lively joints featuring Dixieland and progres- 
sive jazz, belly dancers and even opera singers. There are 
places with odd names like the Mr. Otis, The Tea Room 
and the Anxious Asp, which are frequented by patrons who 
look suspiciously like beatniks, but San Franciscans claim 
they arc fakes and the genuine beatniks moved on long 
ago. Scattered here and there also arc some heatnik-type 
bookstores, and some of them display books with such stark- 
ly clinical jackets that they have to be seen to be believed. 
1 was lortunaie enough to be looking In one of ilicse win- 
dows one night when a policeman walking his beat paused 
to take a look also. 

“What is the law here in San Francisco about thint:s like 
that?" I asked, 

He was an earnest young policeman with an open Irish 
face, and he considered my question as carefully as if he were 
testifying in court. "Anything goes in a bookstore, mister,” 
he said finally. “You try to make a case on a thing like that 
and the proprietor opens a book and shows you it was 
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painted by a great artist.” He mulled it over carefully and 
said. “Michelangelo, maybe,” 

Some San Franciscans claim that most of the unsophisti- 
cated nightspots are patronized almost entirely by tourists, 
but they arc not to be believed. Any spot check will prove 
that in the crowds that surge eight and ten deep through the 
streets, throng the noisy bars and stand around pianos and 
belt out M/, seven out of 10 persons live in the Bay area. It 
causes one to recall that Kipling once said. “San Francisco 
is a mad city, inhabited for the most part by perfectly in- 
sane people.” Dr. Ellis Sox. head of the San Francisco Health 
Department, has a different view. “San Francisco is a sick 
city, there's no doubt about it.” 

Most people know about San Francisco’s cable cars and 
even the silky seals perched on their rocks. How many peo- 
ple are aware that San Francisco leads the nation in suicides? 
Its accident rate is also the highest. It has the greatest inci- 
dence of mental cases. It also leads the nation in alcoholism, 
and its death rate from cirrhosis of the liver is almost twice 
as high as any other American city. 

Experts in mental health believe that San Francisco prob- 
ably has the highest percentage of homosexuals. The Matta- 
chinc Society, an organization that defends the rights of 
homosexuals, has its national headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. and occasionally it has joint meetings with The Daugh- 
ters of Bi litis, Inc., which was founded to aid Lesbians. When 
a grand jury a year ago last May indicted two police sergeants 
and four patrolmen for taking shakedown money from bars 
operated for homosexuals, police officials estimated that 
there were at least homosexual bars in the nightclub-belt 
district alone. 

There are other unsavory facts about the “city of love” 
that the mythmakers never report. On the same day that 
the Chamber of Commerce issued a release which said, “San 
Francisco ... is intolerant of intolerance, w'hether racial or 
religious.” the San Francisco Council for Civic Unity re- 
ported, “Employment opportunity in private industry in San 
Francisco is still widely restricted according to race. . . . 
Negroes face the greatest fringe resistance, followed by Ori- 
entals, Latin Americans and Jews, in that order.” Chinese 
and Japanese have an especially difficult time in finding 
housing in San Francisco, and often when they finally do find 
a home in a “white” district open hostility from their neigh- 
bors cause.s them to move. There was a flurry of headlines 
when Willie Mays had difficulty in buying a house in the 
Miraloma section of San Francisco because homeowners in 
the neighborhood raised the color bar. There wa.s almost no 
publicity when Willie moved two years later because he and 
his wife had been given the freeze treatment by their neigh- 
bors. “1 like to play ball in San Francisco,” Willie said. He 
pointedly said nothing about living there as he moved his 
home to New- Rochelle, N.Y. Similarly, there was a spate of 
headlines a couple of months ago when William Bowman, a 
Jewish furniture dealer, and his wife underwent months of 
terror and bedevilment from anti-Semitic hoodlums. But 
most San Franciscans seem undisturbed that there prob- 


ably are more clubs in San Francisco that bar Jewish mem- 
bers than in any other city of similar size in the country. 

Not many people seem to know that while California's 
population has been burgeoning, San Francisco actually 
lost 32,502 inhabitants between 1950 and 1960. When pre- 
liminary results of the I960 census indicated a s'zabic decline 
it almost was more than the city's pride could stand. There 
were angry official demands for a recount, schoolchildren 
were sent home with notices to ascertain if their parents 
had been counted, and even during the seventh-inning stretch 
at Candlestick Park the loudspeakers boomed out an appeal 
to fans to make certain that they and their neighbors 
had been counted. Nevertheless, the figures stood, and after 
a while San Francisco regained its confident air and again 
began basking in its role as the financial and cultural cos- 
mopoiis of the West. The San Francisco Chronicle shrugged 
the matter off lightly: “Cities that bulge arc no more charm- 
ing than bulging slacks.” 

A nyonewho lives in a San Francisco hotel foracoupleof 
J~\_ weeks will soon learn that one of the city’s undeniable 
claims is that it's a wonderful place to get drunk. San Fran- 
cisco’s hotels cater to conventions, and when the Fruit 
Growers leave, the Soft Drink Manufacturers arrive, and 
when they depart red-eyed and weary, the Railroad Men 
come in. f have collected a number of unforgettable im- 
pressions of San Francisco hotels. Once I was startled, but not 
as much as the young couple ahead of me, to encounter a fat 
man waddling down the corridor in an open bathrobe and 
nothing else. Once I saw a little Milquetoast of a man alter- 
nately tugging and poking his enormous drunken wife along 
with all the skill of a mahout handling an elephant, and 
screaming angrily but without a change of expression, “Go! 
Go!” Once 1 stepped into the self-service elevator with two 
middle-aged ladies wearing evening gowns and mink stoles, 
and as soon as the elevator started up one of them gave me a 
vague, pleasant little smile and passed out at my feet as cold 
as a bucket of squid. 

Since the Golden Gate Bridge was finished in 1937, some- 
body walks to the middle of it on an average of once a 
month, climbs the railing and plunges into the Bay at 80 
miles an hour. A Japanese girl cast herself off the bridge, 
screaming, while I was in San Francisco. The known number 
of victims at last count is 244, but for all anybody knows, 
the actual number may be twice or three times that. On 
the way to the airport my cab driver and I began discussing 
the case, and he told me that one of the odd things about 
suicides from the bridge was that the jumpers always turned 
their backs toward San Francisco, never faced it. “I keep 
thinking there must be some significance in that somehow," 
he said, “Do you suppose there is?" I said I didn’t know, but 
I have been haunted by the question ever since. There does 
seem to be some significance, and 1 have an odd feeling that 
it's tied up with the way I feel about San Francisco, but the 
answer eludes me. end 
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“George is a new man now that everyone loves his martinis” 

(Same recipe. Same vermouth. Same man. Only the gin is different: Seagram's!) 


Seagram's Extra Dry Gin goes through a costly process to remove gin perfumery and sweetness. As 
it turns dryer it turns a light natural amber. It gives a martini (and its maker!) dash and dazzle, snap 
and sparkle, the brilliant glow of success, seagram's extra dry gin belongs with gracious living 


$ 


Stujinras j, 
Extra Prj !* 



^ / s])nngs, the l)alaiicc<l {)oi.se ol its weight, 

open new roa<Is to adventure. Find a hid<len, rutte<l byway where ortlinary cars wouhl he.sitatc- ... a Thunderbinl’.s .su])])le 
trea<l .smooth.s it into a tawny ribbon. The miles liave a new meaning in a four-passenger car with this solid heft, the.se 
contoured foam rubber .seats, this silent evidence of utter (juality. Every road beckons when you move with such cradled 
ease, behind the ab.snlute authority of Thumlerbird power. Can you imagine what it i.s to feel every lane transformed into 
a secret turnpike? Tt only happens in Thundorbir<l ^ , // / / / 

Coiintry, ^ our Ford dealer will show you the way. ii/iujuc .(/I a// ulc wo/’la 




SPORTSMEN'S NEWEST DISCOVERY ON 


FLORIDA'S 
WEST COAST 


PORT 
PARADISE 


Unspoiled and unmatched, anywhere! 
One hundred luxury rooms and suites 
adorn this easily accessible, most unique, 
beautiful and complete waterfront resort. 
Enjoy championship GOLF, tennis, superb 
FRESH & SALT WATER FISHING, plus 
nightly entertainment. Scenic dining and 
food to please the most discriminating. 
Nowhere — but nowhere — will you find 
more comforts and fun filled days, or nicer 
peopie than at fabulous PORT PARADISE 
HOTEL, Crystal River, Florida. Telephone 
No. 795-3111. 

-DOUG and GWEN" WORKMAN, CO-OWNERS 


YESTERDAY 


A Man Who 
Played Golf 


John D. Rockefeller’s human 
qualities were best displayed 
when he was on the course 
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save more by renewing 
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WUmjAMMER CHUISES 
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I STRIKE RESPONSE! i 
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B No Stretch S 

e Fine Diameter « 


1 606 G-STRING : 

2 Super Smooth § 



by MARY ANN GOULD 

M ost people think of John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr. as the millionaire of mil- 
lionaires and admire or detest him. de- 
pending on how they feel about million- 
aires in the first place. But no word or 
phra.se says all there is to say about any 
man and sometimes a lesser word — one 
that bears no weight of legend — comes 
closer to the luiman qualities than tlic 
headline tag or the formal title. Rocke- 
feller was also a golfer, and to some that 
is sufficient atonement for his being rich. 

It wasn't until 1901. at the age of 62. 
that .lohn D. took up golf seriously. One 
of his first difficulties in golf was learning 
to keep his head down when he hit the 
ball. This fault was corrected by posting 
a caddie next to him who would shout, 
"Keep your head dow n. Keep your head 
down!" as John D. prepared to swing. 

Mis drives never were long — he aver- 
aged between 100 and 150 yards — but 
they were amazingly accurate. He had a 
slow and measxired backswing but at 
limes temled to falter on the follow- 
through. jokingly blaming the difficulty 
on the many sweaters he always wore. His 
short game, however, w-as excellent: he 
was not only a good puller but was pre- 
cise from distances of 75 or 100 yards 
from the green. 

No one knows Rockefeller's scores for 
1 8 holes — if he ever played that many, he 
most certainly never broke 100 — but con- 
temporaries estimated that he could do 9 
in 55. (He preferred to keep his scores 
secret.) 

•As Rockefeller became more proficient 
at his game, lie played daily, riding from 
shot to shot on a bicycle. He moved from 
his estate in Pocantico Hills. N.Y. (near 
Tarryiown) to an estate in Lakewood. 
N.J.. which he called Golf House, be- 
cause it had a private course. It was more 

I omimxil 
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COME 

SOUTH 

TO 

SKI 



High in the Virginia Allegha- 
nies, man-made snow and ice 
have created an all-winter 
sports center . . . skiing on two 
miles of slope.s and trails . . . 
trestle car lift . . . skating rink 
that is regulation hockey size 
. . . wiintcr sports lodge with 
pro shop, rentals, restaurant, 
sun deck, and certified ski 
school. Swimming, dancing 
and aU the facilities of The 
Homestead arc at hand.-s^ ^ ^ 
Served by C & O Railway and 
new public airport with paved 
one-mile runway. 



HOMESTEAD 





r tooii ms 

at FtBULOUS LAKE MEAD 
RECREATIOHAL AREA in 
ARIZONA! 
near HOOVER DAM . . . 
OOUIDERCITV... 
Elorions LAS VEGAS! 


"o?fE 

Full Acre 

*595 

?:full price 

^10 down . . SlO a month 
LAKE-VIEW LOTS 
ENJOY . . . famous bass fishing, boating 
and water sklirtg from nearby Temple Bar 
Landing, with your own vacation site 
on privately-owned land closest to the 
great national recreation area. Colorful 
desert, vividly hued hills and deep blue 
of the lake create a relaxing mood in 
this exciting recreational empire. 
VACATION or HOLD FOR INVESTMENT- 
Invest now in America’s greatest desert- 
lake playground and year-round sun land, 
and hold your land as a combined savings 
and investment plan, in rising land values 
of this booming vacationland. 
MEAO-O-RAMA RANCHOS— a short dis- 
tance from Grand Canyon and less than 
90 minutes from Las Vegas, Nevada — 
world entertainment capital. Site for a 
new motel has already been selected. 

IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

AFTER DOWN PAYMENT 
—with your Deed held in trust by Arizona 
Title Trust & insurance Co., Phoenix. 
Send Your $I Today— Reserve Your Land 
and get detailed information on delightful 
Mead-O-Rama Acres. 



MEAD-O-ZONA PROPERTIES, INC- | 

359 "B" STREET • GLENDALE, ARIZONA a 
Gentlemen: | 

Enclosed is my $1. Send detailed informa- . 
tion and reserve my acre in MEAD-O-RAMA I 
ACRES, with 30-day money back guarantee. B 


Namg 





State 


Rockefeller aMw.,e<i 

remote from the city than Pocantico, 
and he enjoyed not only hi.s golf but long 
walks around his wooded land, seeing a 
few casual acquaintances and enjoying 
his relative seclusion. 

John D.*s winters were spent at The 
Casements, a mansion in Ormond Beach, 
Fla. There he was less alone and over 
the years became known as Neighbor 
John by the local lesidenis. He played 
goir daily, usually with an acquaintance 
or in a foursome. He always had a gallery 
of the faithful or curious: those who 
liked to watch golf and those who liked 
to watch multimillionaires. 

Hymrts before golf 

His Ormond Beach daily routine dif- 
fered little from hissummerschedule. He 
breakfasted at eight, had a conference 
with his private secretary, put on his 
golf clothes (gloves, goggles, sweaters, 
loose coal and sport cap with car cover- 
ing) and at 10 o'clock was driven to the 
course. There he would meet friends and 
admirers, perhaps read them a verse (he 
often composed his own verses) or join in 
the singing of a hymn, If there w'as a 
minister present — the rector of the Or- 
mond Union Church was one of his fa- 
vorite golf partners — there might be a 
prayer or a short reading from the New 
Testament. With children present, he was 
not above playing leapfrog or piggyback. 
Of course, he carried nickels and dimes in 
his coal pockets and doled them out 
lavishly, as every newsreel spectator of 
the ’20s and '30s remembers. 

Amenities over, the game would com- 
mence. On the Ormond Beach course 
Neighbor John played only eight holes, 
because the eighth green was beside the 
road where his car waited to take him 
home. His partners were usually friends 
or acquaintances but sometimes celebri- 
ties and even news reporters. Although 
serious about his game, he was not a 
fierce competitor and was the first to con- 
gratulate a fellow player on a good .shot. 
Many Rockefeller dimes are treasured to 
this day by those who played a good 
game against him. Even his caddies were 
rewarded with dime bonuses for good 
work, although they also w'crc penalized 
a dime if they failed to find a ball. He 
rarely lost more than three halls a year. 

Rockefeller maintained his interest in 
golf for three decades until, at the age of 
93, he was forced by infirmity to give up 
the game. Five years later, in 1937. he 
died in Ormond Beach. end 
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WITH 
ALMOST 
EVERYONE 
ON YOUR 
GIFT LIST 

Go to the top with SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Just $6.75 for 
52 issues . . . and each gift is 
announced with a special card 
handsigned in your name. 

Send your order to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 111. Include 
your own name and address . . . 
tell us how you wish the gift 
card signed. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of tfie sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL — NBA: the I'vg ili\ ision kader<| Boston 
in the Has-Uind Los Angeles in the West. continued to 
widen the gaps between first and second place. The 
Cells were games over Philadelphia, while Ihe 
l.akeis inCTeascd their a'isantage to <) ganses over 
Cincinnati. Western elubsslill havchopesofcaiching 
the Lakers, cspccialiy now that high-seorer Elgin 
Baylor has left for the Army. Baylor made his last 
game a winning one. outscoriiig Will Chamberlain 
33 to 52 as L. A. beat the Warriors 114 111. For the 

in the playoffs. Philadelphia wassecurc. but Syracuse 
was beginning to look back at the newly awakened 
Knicks. Even a briel'losing streak could drop Cincin- 
nati or Detroit out of postseason play. If St. Louis 
doesn't make upihe4V^ games separat ing the lla-wks 
from the third-place Pistons, it will he the first 
lime since Ihe I9S4-.SS season that the team has 
railed to make the playoffs. 


BOATING -ORANGE BOWL RFOATTA, battered 
by winds of 25 mph. canceled the finals of the Grand 
p’rix and most of the other class races. RUDY 
RA.MO.Sand MIKE WALI.ACF. drove an 18-fooi 
boat with a 3S0-hp Lincoln engine to a first-place 
finish in the nine-hour endurance race. 


ical Park, Fla. Kur.i'ia ran the 1 ' iV, miles in 1:42.6 
to win by Vi length over the fast-closing Beau 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


VAPOR WHIRI (SlOl. with Johnny Sellers up. 
bbai the favored Blucscope by a head in the SI4.- 
925 first-division race. The 4-veaf-old roan colt also 
ran the I > u miles in 1.42.6. 

MOTOR SPORTS STIRLING MOSS, driving a 
Lotus, averaged 72..5 mph over a flooded 100-mile 
course to win the Sew Zealand Grand Pris, in 
Auckland. John Surtees was the only other finisher. 
High water s>u the racing area forced oflicials to 
shorten the course hy 50 miles. 

POLO— CECit. S.Ml I H, the 57-year-old formercow- 
boy, was rated at the maximum iO-goal handicap 
for the 24ih consecutive year. Smith, now with the 
Oak Unxik. Illinois Polo Club, and the Santa Bar- 
bara Club's Robert Skene are the U-S- Polo Associ- 
ation's lop-r.iied plavers, Skene has been a lO-goai- 
cr since 1951. 

RODEO BENNY REYNOLD-S. finishing strong, 
took prize money of SI ,460 in bareback riding and 
SI .151 ill steer w resiling at the Dallas National Ro- 
deo. This gave Reynolds total earnings ofS3l,4l2 
and the title of World Champion All Around Cow- 
boy, IX-an Oliver set a record of 15.5 seconds aver- 
age lime for the calf-roping and won the world 
championship for ihe fourth tune hut finished sec- 
ond to Reynolds for the All Around title, 

SHOOTING- HAL MYERS broke 24 of 25 clay 
birds in a night shtiot-oll' to win the Colton Bowl 
Open skect championship, in Dallas. 

SKIING MARIANNE JAHN led Austria to a sweep 
of eight of the first nine places m the Inicrnaiional 
Slalom for women, at Olservlaofcn. Germany. Miss 
Jahn made two trips over the 440-varJ course in 
1:52.4. 



NATALIE STEWARD, 
18. of Rhodesia, who 
swam for Britain and 
won two medals al \hc 
1 960 Olympics, had her 
lime of 1 min. 1 1 sec. 
for the 1 10-yard back- 
stroke ratified last week 
as a world record by 
the International Ama- 
teur Swimming Federa- 
tion moeiing in Tokyo. 


JULIO ESTRADA, 69. 
of Cuernavaca. Mexi- 
co, who began hunting 
in 1904, was presented 
with the sport's highest 
a'ward, the Weatherby 
Big Came Trophy, for 
lifetime coniribiitions 
in the big game field. He 
is the sixth man to re- 
ceive the trophy and is 
the first non-Amcrican. 


BOWLING— NORM ABRAMS, a 40-year.old Si. 
P.iul plumber, rolled a perfect game in the qualifying 
eoinpetition of the i 100,000 All-Star bovtTing tour- 
nament, in Miami Beach. Fla. Abrams' four-game 
block of 187. 300, 204 and 245 was the best ofthe 
qualifying round. 

PAUL PANKO of Vancouver. D.C. rolled 267 
games nonstop, averaged 161 pins over a period of 
SO hours and 5 minutes, 'ct a world's marathon 
fivc-pin bowling recorii, in Vancouver. 

CHESS— MIKHAIL BOTVINNIK. the Soviet Un- 
ion's world ehevs champion, defeated Arthur Bis- 
guierof New York in a semifinal match and won an 
uncompleted game from Karl Rohaivch of Aiivlrui, 
to clinch first place in the Christmas Congress's 
Premier chess lournumeoi, in Hasliiigs, England. 
With one round remaining. Bolvinnik's score of 
cannot be matched by any other player. 

CRICKET — INDIA, to the delight of .55.000 specla- 
lors. defeated England 380 and 252 to 212 and 22.5. 
for only the second lime in the history of the test 
series, in Calcutta. Since the first throe matches 
ended in draws, the Indians have a 1-0 le.id for the 
five-match series and need only a draw to win. 

DOG RACING SKY REGION. 20-nionih-old grev- 
hotind. won the $50,000 ITaglcr International Cla.s- 

DOG SHOVXS HOLLY TREE CERTAINI.Y-A- 
LADY, a black-and-tan cocker spaniel handled by 
Ted Young Ir.. won the American Spaniel Club 
Futurity, in New York, 

FOOTBALL SOUTH rollcd over the North 42 7 
11 Ihe Senior Bowl game, in Mobile. In their first 
plav-for-pav game. Ronnie Bull of Bavlorand Earl 
Gros of LSU led the South ground offense to 301 
yards rushing and four touchdowns. Bull, the co- 
winner of the game's mosi-vatuabic-plavcr award 
along with Gros, set a bowl record with a 58-yard 
touchdown run. 

DETROIT LIONS beat the Philadelphia Eagles 
38- 10, as Lion Quarterbacks Earl MorruM and Jim 
NInowski each passed for two touchdowns, in (he 
NFL's Pro Runner-up BowT, in Miami. 

HDCKEV — NHL: Montreal's coinforlabk five-point 
lead melted to one over Toronto. New York, chal- 
lenged by the hottest team in the league. Chicago, 
dropped from a seven- to a two-point edge over the 
fourth-place Black Hawks. Detroit was close be- 
hind, one point back, followed by Boston. 


HORSE RACING FOUR-AND- TWENTY (S5.40). 
ridden by Johnny Longden, won Ihe S6I.250 
-San Carlos H.mdicap by a nose over Ole Fols, in 
Arcadia. Calif. Four-and-Tweniy ran the seven 
furlongs in 1:22,2 to win the sprint championship 
of the meeting. 

BROTHER MAC. a 7-to-1 shot with Neville SclI- 
wood up. won the I'A-mile $6,720 International 
Slakes at Doomben Race Track. Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. Eddie Arenro, riding Intrigued, finished third, 
five lengths behind the winner. 

EURA.SIA ($7.10). a 6-ycar-old son of Mahmoud 
ridden hy Herherto Hinojasa, won the SI5.025 sec- 
ond division ofthe Orange Bowl Handicap, at Trop- 


SWIMMING. -SEVILLE HAYES of Australia broke 
his own world's 220-yard butterfly record, with a 
lime of 2: 14.9 in a Japan-Auslralia meet in Sydney. 
KEVIN Bf.RRY. the second-place finisher, also 
broke the mark of 2:17.5 with 2;i5.9. Japan led 
Australia 35-25 after the first ofthe four-incet series. 

TENNIS —U-S. team of Charles Pasaroll and Cliff 
Biichholz dcieated Clive Brebnor and Piet Synman 
of South Africa .5-0 to win the Orange Cup iniema- 
tional lunior team tennis lournameni, for the second 
straight year, m Miami Beach. Fla. Pasarell, the No. 
l-ranked U.S. junior, beat Brebnor 6-4, 6-2. 7-5, 
and Buchhoia took Synman 9-11,6-1,6-1, 6-2. In 
the doubles the Americans overpowered the South 
Africans with their big serves 9-7. 6-2. 

TRACK i, FIELD GORDON PIRIE iost for the 
second lime in two professional starls. this time in 
a lO.OOO-iiieier race against a Spanish shepherd. 
Chiguito de Arruiz. around a bull ring in Tolosa, 
Spain. Pirie siiTlcil 125 meters behind Chiquito, 
made up all hut 50 meters hut quit with three laps 
k-fi in the race, 

JOHN THOMAS harely taxed himselfwith a win- 
ning high jump of 6 feet 6 inches. He then showed 
point-getting versatility: winning Ihe 60-yard high 
hurdles In 6.6 seconds, placing second twice, with 
a 45-rooi 9’/4.inch sholpul and a 21-foot ll-inch 
broad jump, in a Boston Universily-Darlmouth 
moei. In Hanover, N.H. EJespiie Thomas' efl'orls, 
Dartmouth won 58-51. 

MILEPOSTS- HIRED: PAUL DIETZEL, one of 
college loothalTx most successful young coaches, as 
coach at West Point, He was released from an LSU 
contract that still had four years remaining and will 
receive Si 8.500 n year for five years al Army. 
MRED. BUSTFR RAMSEY, coach of the last- 
place Buft'alo Bills of the American Football League. 
The fifth AFL coach to be dismissed since the start 

year comract with the Bills. H'e will be paid S2S.000 
for not coaching Buffalo in 1962. 

DIED- I-RANCIS J. RYAN. 62, for 25 years the 
pluy-by-play voice of the Boston Bruins broadcasts 
and Harvard's first full-tiine publicist, in Boston. 
DIED: CECIL DYE. 65. star wing for the Chicago 
Black Hawks in the late 1920s. in Chicago, A mem- 
her of the NHL's 200-goal club. Dye broke his leg 
while training for the 1927-28 season to end a bril- 
liant career. He scored 25 goals the year before his 
injury. In the off season. Dye played the outfield 
for Buffalo of the International League and half- 
back for the Toronto Argonauts of the Canadian 
Football League. In 1921 Connie Mack offered him 
a $25,000 eoniraci to sign with the Philadelphia 
Athletics, but Dye turned it down because he would 
have been unable to play hockev, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
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l.oni Noi.onol Auefubon 48, 49— ‘von Peshm 63— 
Gerry Cronhant, Polhschiio Pholo, Geotgn Schwartz- 
So'l tote Tfibone, U.S, Army Photo: 64 -A.P,- 65 — 
Ben CoopB’ ond Mars Xaulnon, 



EDGAR ALLEN DID- 
DLE. 66, lowcl-iossing 
coach of basketball at 
Western Kentucky for 
40 years, got 1.000 sil- 
ver dollars from local 
merchants in apprecia- 
lionofhis l.OOOih g-ame 
as Western coach. He 
has the longest tenure 
and most wins of any 
major college coach. 


PRANK ERVIN, of LeX- 
ingion, Ky.. trainer or 
Impish, the fastest 2- 
year-old trotter in his- 
tory, and a racing driv- 
er for 41 years (he has 
more two-minute-or- 
under miles than any 
other harness driver), 
was named winner of 
the sixth annual Horse- 
man of the Year award. 


JILL FRANK, 12-ycar- 
old Salt Lake City ski 
Jumper, twice leaped 36 
I'cct in the Landes Me- 
morial ski jump loiir- 
namenl in Alta, Utah, 
finished fifth in the jun- 
ior inicnnediaie divi- 
sion against an other- 
wise ull-male field. Said 
surprised spectators; 
"Look, it's 'a girl’.” 


JAMES (ACE) ADAMS 
of West Point, vv lio has 
coached the Army la- 
crosse team for four 
years and was an All- 
America at Johns Hop- 
kins U., was .selected as 
coach ofthe year by the 
U.S. Iniercollcgiaie La- 
crosse Association after 
Army shared the na- 
tional title with Navy. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


Witli the holiday jousting over, most of the 
nation’s major-college teams settled down 
to the serious business of battling for confer- 
ence titles. But some of the favorites were still 
having their troubles. After little more than a 
month of play only three teams — Ohio State. 
Mississippi State and Eastern Kentucky — 
were still unbeaten. 

THE EAST 

Villano»a’s .lack Kraft, the high school coach 
who succeeded retired Al Severance, was just 
as pu/zled as anyone. His Wildcats, even 
with a superb jump-shooter in Hubie White, 
hardly figured to make much of an impres- 
sion this year. But Kraft concentrated on 
teaching defense, sophomore Guards Wally 
Jone.sand George Lcftwich perked up a fitful 
attack and Villaiiova won its first 1 1 games. 
The Wildcat-s easily pushed aside Sct<in Hall 
yy 67 for No. 12. but then the bubble burst 
at Morgantown, W. Va.. where \isiting teams 



COTTON NASH. Kcntucky star {.siirrounck-il 
by Ceorgiti TechpIti.M-n), led Wildcat \ ictory. 


almost never win. West Virginia's fast break 
and Rod Thorn's long set shots (for 2y 
points) scattered the Wildcat zone defense 
and the Mountaineers won 88-82. ' 

All in all, though, it was a gratifying week 
for Philadelphia teams, Temple's silky- 
smooth little men refused to panic when 
they trailed St. .loim's by seven points. While 
6-root-4 Russ Gordon harassed 6-foot-lO 
LeRoy F.llis, the hustling Ow-ls pecked away 
until they had a 46-45 lead with 5:1 1 to go. 
Then. Playmaker Bruce Drysdalc plunked 
in six straight points for a 52-51 victory. 
St- .loscph's rallied in the last six minutes 
to beat NYU 59-55 and La Salle gave 
Manhattan's city slickers a lesson in ball- 
handling and whipped them 76-69. 

Huquesne, too, was making a bid for na- 
tional prominence. The Dukes turned little 
Willie Somerset loose for 29 points against 
St. Honavcnture and trounced the Bonnies 
73-52, Jack Foley's shooting carried Holy 
Cro.ss past IJartmoiitli 80-48 and Con- 
Mvcticul 79-70; Penn defeated Princeton 64- 
56 in an Ivy League opener. The top three: 

2. OUOUESNE (9-1) 

3. TEMPLE [0-1) 

THE SOUTH 

It was beginning to look like a Kentucky 
year in the SEC. Ck-orgin Tfch’s pressing 
defense gave the Wildcats some fretful mo- 
ments. but only until brilliant sophomore 
Cotton Nash found the range. Nash poured 
in 35 points and Kentucky won easily, 89 70 
Meanwhile, Mississippi .State barely made 
it past Auhurn. Mesmerized by the Tigers* 
interminable shuining. Slate linally pulled 
out a 51-48 victory on Doug Hutton's fall- 
away shot with six seconds to play, 

N. C. State, after 25 days of idlene.ss, 
wasted little more lime throwing the ACC 
into utter confusion. Attacking and defend- 
ing diligently, the Wolfpack upset Duke 
61-60 when John Pungcr lofted in a 15-foot 
jumper with four seconds left. The result 
left North Carolina, a 99-80 winner over 
independent .Notre Dame, in first place. 
The lop three; 

1. KENTUCKY <I0-1) 


THE MIDWEST 

The Big Ten learned first-hand what it had 
been hearing fromothers; Ohio.Statc's Buck- 
eyes were as magnificent as ever. While Jerry 


Lucas decoyed on offense and hogged the 
rebounds, sharpshooter John Havlieck me- 
thodically pumped in 27 points, and North- 
western succumbed 85-62. Iliinois. Wis- 
consin. Minnesota and liuliana also won, 
but the Buckeyes were hardly worried. 

There was just no stopping Cineinnati in 
the Missouri Valley. .St. Louis tried it with 
a slowdown, but sub George Wilson came 
ofi' the bench to score 15 points and the 
Bearcats won 62-47. Tulsa had even less to 
ofler and lost 72-43. But Cincinnati still has 
to face Bradley — al Peoria. The improved 
Brave.s lured Wichita into their "snake pit," 
hit the Shockers with 45 points by Rich Wil- 
liams and Chet Walker and beat them 70 63. 

The bigge.st .surprise was in the Big Eight, 
where Colorado showed almost no respect 
for Kansas .State'.s national ranking and 
upset the Wildcats 75-61 at Boulder. The 
top three; 

i. OHtO STATE (11-0) 

3. KANSAS STATE (10-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

The SWe was tunning true to form. While 
the preseason favorites were busy knocking 
each other off, SMU and Rice look lurn.s 
beating TCU and Baylor and snuggled to- 
gether in first place. Texas Tech started im- 
pressively enough will) a 77-66 win over 
Texas, then lost to 1'cxas ,\&.M 70-61. 
•Arkansas set down the Aggies 64-59 to run 
its winning streak to nine, but the Porkers 
ran out ofsteam against Texas and lost 73-59. 

.Arizona Slate, back home after a poor 
road trip, was still the best in the Border 
Conference. The Sun Devils ran over West 
Texas State 97-67 and Hardin-Simmons 
J 10-50. The top three: 

1- TEXAS TECH (7-2) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (9-3) 


THE WEST 

Skyline coaches arc fond of pointing out 
that Utah has "nothing but Bi ly McGill." 
But the Utes may not need any more to 
win the title. Last Saturday, Utah State put 
its biggest and most muscular stars — Cornell 
Green and Darnel Haney— on the elusive 
McGill. He still scored 40 points, and Utah 
beat the Aggies 77-72. 

California, with little more than a prayer 
and some hopeful strategy, was no match 
for use. The Bears managed to slow down 
Troy's fast break but their collapsing /one 
failed to bother BigJohn Rudometkin, who 
escaped often enough to pile up 50 points, 
and Cal lost twice, 68—41 and 79-52. Hut 
use has a wary eye on improved UCI..\, 
which heat Washington 72-57 and 75-63. 

.Santa Clara's efficienl but unexciting 
zone defense had impatient fans yowling, 
but the Broncs still defeated cautious San 
Francisco 50-35. The top three: 

1. use (1t-2) 

2. UTAH (11-2) 

3. SANTA CLARA (12-1) 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LOVELY LADIES 

Sirs; 

Thank you for the delightfully wholesome 
face of Ski Champion Francinc Breaiid on 
the cover of your Special Holiday Issue and 
for all the lovely ladies pictured inside (Dec. 
25). So far, my skiing ability has enabled me 
to just barely keep up with the size I2V2 
painted ladies in the size 8 stretch pants 
on the beginners' bunny run. However, the 
likes of your cover girl is enough to make 
any bumbledebum skier improve his tech- 
nique-S. if only to just get a better look at 
the Oashier set as they go vsedelning by. 

Larry Horak 

Redlands. Calif, 

Sirs: 

Any story on T/ic Loveliest 

Sportswomen that ignores Mary Helen Dc 
Angelis, an accomplished horsewoman with 
a trainer’s licen.se, who has raced in Pimlico's 



LOVELY JOCKEY DE ANGELIS 


famous Powder Puff Derby, fails to be com- 
plete. To prove it, 1 am enclosing a photo- 
graph taken by Marx Kaufman (a local ad- 
vertising man) and myself last spring. 

Bi;n CooprR 


Baltimore 


NEVER THE TWAIN 

Sirs: 

There's no doubt that Heisman Trophy 
Winner Ernie Davis (For The Record, 
Dec. 1 1 ) is a terrific ballplayer but, since its 
beginning 27 years ago, the Heisman Tro- 
phy, presumably awarded each year to the 


best football player in the country, has con- 
sistently been denied to any player in the 
West. Most West Coast fans submit that 
sometime during the past quarter century 
the “law of averages” would have found 
that, at least once, the outstanding player 
was from the western states. 

Does anyone seriously believe that a con- 
ference producing Hugh McEihenny and, 
say. Norm Van Brocklin, could not, in 27 
years, have had college ball’s outstanding 
player? What about Jon Arnett. Bob Water- 
field. John Brodic, Bill Kilmer. Arnic Wein- 
meisier, Gail Cogdill. Don Paul. Norman 
Standlce. Lcs Richter, Dean Derby, Don 
Heinrich. Frankie Albert and Frank Gif- 
ford. to name but a few who went from the 
Coast to pro ball? What about Oilie Mat- 
son, Joe (Jet) Perry, Dick Bass. Eddie Le- 
Baron, Sam Baker, or, turning the clock 
back, Byron (Whizzer) White? 

The answer is an old one, well knowui to 
West Coast residents. The overwhelming 
majority of the voters for the Heisman 
Trophy (like so many voters, incidentally, 
for All-America teams) live in the eastern 
half of the country, see eastern teams and 
vote their players as Heisman Trophy win- 
ners year after year after year. 

Burr Odell 

Seattle 

• Of the 27 Heisman Trophy winners, 
eight have been from the East, 14 from 
the Midwest (five from Notre Dame), 
three from the Southwest and two from 
the South. — ED. 

Sirs: 

For weeks before the East-West Shrine 
football game. I'd been reading in the pa- 
pers about this year’s aw-esome East squad, 
almost all of them picked on someone’s All- 
Amcrica team. The West Just didn’t have a 
chance. 

I got to feeling awful sorry for these west- 
ern boys and figured they belter stay home 
except they could get a free trip to Frisco. 

Well. I should've known belter. Now what 
J want to know is why these second-raters 
seem to win so much of the time. Maybe 
it's because most of the experts who pick 
All-Americas live in the East and have nev- 
er been west oft he Mississippi and don't know 
there are good footballers out here too. Or 
could it be that the boys on the eastern 
squad have to travel so far it siips their 
strength? 

Ralph Balcom 

Seattle 


L'SIRATCD .lANUARV IS, 1902 



CATALOG loaded wiih big illustrations in full 
color. Complete descriptions of Penn Yan line 
for '62 — latest idea.s in marine desifn — boats 
for cruising, fishing, skiing, for big water, 
inland lakes and rivers. 7' to 24'. Also Car- 
top.s®. canoes. All clinker-builis feature ex- 
clusive Penn Yan Vulcanite Bonded Laps — 
seams flexibly bonded forever. 

Your Choice of Wood or Popular Fiber Glass 

Both types now available. Wood boats pro- 
tected by amazing Boat Life Process, prevent- 
ing hull deterioration. New catalog is a must 
for anyone considering a boat. Write today 
for yours FREE. Penn Yan Boats, Inc., 
49 Street. Penn Yan, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hornorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results wore so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
probleml ” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in 8«p- 
posilory or ointment form under the name 
Preparation It®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


The world of 

Sports Illustrated 

makes a wonderful gift 

Only $6.75 a full year. Send your order 
to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 



fraclion of their 
retail price 
Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 
Includes ell Impert charge* 
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PACEMAKER 

“America's Most H'anted Pleasure Cruiser” 



tame of dealer tMoreil you. 

C. P. LEEK & SONS, INC. 
Lower Bank, New Jersey 


Quality construction backed 
by a 250 year 
tradition. 


■ Extensive list 
equipment. 

• Modestly priced. 


30- 
35' 

40' 

43' from J27,500 


Remember this? 

A Campaign ribbon. Vivid reminder of 
services rendered in battle theaters all 
over the world. Remember? If you do . . . 
you remember those vital times out of 
battle ... at the USD. The USO— still serv- 
ing our armed forces. 2V4 million men and 
women all over the world who look to the 
USO for friendship . . . recreation ... a 
measure of home to fight the loneliness. 
President Kennedy summed it up this 
way: "Winning the peace is a lonely bat- 
tle." Support the USO through your 
United Fund or Community Chest. 



19TH HOLE .Iiniimreil 

Sirs: 

Here are a few facts and /)gure.s ihal might 
inlere.sl readers who argue about which state 
produce.s the best high school football. Of 
the nation's 5,117 major college football 
players, 731 come from Pennsylvania ac- 
cording to figures derived from the bro- 
chures of 1 12 major colleges. This is 14% of 
the total and more than any other state 
(Texas is second). Some 583 of these 731 
players have been recruited and piay for 
oul-of-slatc schools. And in case anyone i.s 
questioning quality four of this year’s Con- 
.sensus All-America team are from Pennsyl- 
vania, while no other state has more than 
one on the roster. Sandy Stephens is from 
Uniontoun. Alex Krol) from Leechburg, 
Bill Miller from McKeesport and Gary Col- 
lins from Williamstown. 

Turk PimcE 

Rego Park. N.Y. 

STRONGMAN 

Sirs: 

Bravo for Alexander Eliot's The H'uier 
Turner (Dec. 25). 

It matters not if the purists dispute the 
author's way of relating the labors of Hera- 
cles, because this approach to the labors is 
refreshing. Having had to write a couple of 
term papers dealing with mythology. I re- 
gret only that I Jid/i't have this as a source. 

Lee Pmii.i.ips 

Olivet, Mich. 

GRAB 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Roy Terrell on The 
Gold Rush Thai railed (Dec, 25). I have 
hoped for a considerable time that Si'Orts 
1 1.1 ii.si RATi.o would tackle the siib'e:t of the 
current sports dollar grab. 

Bob Zamen 

Downey. Calif. 

BEATTYS AND BOATS 

Sirs: 

To Robert Coughlan's excellent article on 
Ronald Tree, the distinguished "proprietor" 
of Sandy Lane on Barbados ( Tory Prince oj 
A Balmy Isle. Dec. 25). you appended a 
Barbados Travel Facts section, which pre- 
sumed the only way a reader would go to 
this encliunling spot is by air. 

They should know that it has been a regu- 
lar port of call for many years for Moorc- 
McCormack cruises. The two newest Amer- 
ican cruise ships aHoat, the S.S. Brasil and 
S.S. Argeiuiiiu, make frequent departures 
from New York and Port Everglades bound 
for Barbados and other Caribbean ports, as 
well as South America. 

W. Ware Lynch 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I feel that you have unwittingly dealt 
harshly with Ronald Tree's mother. 


As you say. in 1901 Mrs. Tree and her 
husband were divorced and she married 
David Beatty. In those times it was inevi- 
table that this act should create a scandal. 
Beatty was a glamorous and conspicuous 
naval ofTicer. and she was a great heiress. 
London was rather stunned and excited. 

Yet their obvious love for one another, 
his great ability and force and her charm 
and her wealth shortly overcame all obsta- 
cles, and they were accepted and welcomed 
for themselves. Then came the war, and later 
Jutland. In this battle, Beatty was not the 
commander in chief, as you imply, but com- 
manding the Battle Crui-ser squadron. He 
gallantly engaged the Cennans, found to 
his dismay that he W'as outgunned and suf- 
fered appalling damage before Jcllicoe came 
up with the Grand Fleet. The battle ended 
inconclusively, as far as the British were con- 
cerned, and for years since the controversy 
has continued. 

It may be of interest to you to know that 
during the battle Lady Beatty was called to 
the phone several times by one of the great 
banking houses who sought to learn the 
outcome of the battle, knowing that Beatty, 
in his love for her. might let her know at 
once the outcome of the battle upon which 
so much depended. This sort of pressure 
must have been, in various forms, a con- 
stant element in their lives and must surely 
have contributed to a sense of strain upon 
them both. 

The marriage cannot have been easy for 
cither Beatty i>r his wife, and I am very sure 
they both suffered from public overexposure. 
But I am inclined to believe that they both 
served England well. 

Cyril H, Jones 

Coluii. Mass. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING CORRESPOND. 

ENce Spouts 1i uistiiateo. Time & Lire 
Buildine. Riwkcreller Comer, New York 20, 
New York, 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE S CORRESPONDENCE 
Charles A. AUams. Cieneral Manager. Mail sub- 
jcrif>l«»n c>r<icr\. c-orrcsfHni.loiico and msiri/ciions 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES U.S.. Canada and U.S. 
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#ofi#/ /o#‘ f### h0nff0*r ! 

Co R’ ide-Travking in a hndget-uise Catalina. So numy things no other car can touch— right 
within your reach. Freoision control and roadworthiness from Pontiac's famous Wide-Track design. 
Irophy V-8 power supply (215 to 348 hpj. Longer, 120" road-leveling wheelbase. A turning circle 
three feet shorter for easier parking. New fneiiess of appointments. All contained in the Catalina for '62. 
(See the new Ventura Custom interior if you want added luxury.) Why be just a 
Pontiac-watcher when Catalina makes it so easy to own one! See your Pontiac dealer. 


WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC 


CATAUSA • STAR C.HIKF • HO\yEHI.I.E • CHJ.Vi 


mOeST STANCE ONTH6 







The Crying of the Buelte” is a Scottish tradition launching the annual inspection of a town’s chartered property boundaries. 


Could lofty elms explain the secret of Chivas Regal? 


As Willie Mitchell of Chivas will tell 
you, nobody has ever been boUl enough 
to disturb the proud elms that sur- 
round the Chivas Regal distillery. 

Silent sentinels that they are, these 
trees are as deeply rooted in the Scot- 
tish love of tradition as they arc in the 
Scottish soil. For the belief persists 
that these trees yield a curious yea.st 
that affects the whisky’s fermentation. 
12-YEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 


So no man woukl tlare ])rime their 
branches, much less chop them down. 

Perhaps they harbor the secret of 
Chivas Regal’s gracious flavor; or per- 
haps it lies in the River Isla’s mist that 
caresses the aging casks for 12 years. 
Whatever it may be, your first taste 
i|uicrly informs you that here is the 
light hush of the perfect — Chivas 
Regal, Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies. 

PROOF • GENERAL WINE 4 SPIRITS CO.. N. Y. 



